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PORTRAIT OF THE Marquis CATTANEO By ANTHONY VANDYCK, 1599-1641 
Canvas 30in. by 24 in. 


In the possession of Mr. David M. Koetser. 9 Rose & Crown Yard, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 75 CENTS 
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LORIES LTD. 


Established 1912 


89b WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: WEL. 7077 Telegrams : ANTIQUISTS, WW ESDO LONDON Cables: LORI ES, LON DON 
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TWO CARVED WOOD FIGURES 


Arms of Harvie Morton Farquhar (eldest brother of Sir Walter Rockcliffe Farquhar, Baronet) and his wife the Hon. Louisa Harriet Ridley 
Colborne, daughter and co-heir of Lord Colborne. An ancestor of the family married a daughter of Frangois Joseph Louise de Latour of 
Madras. Carved Pine, 21 in. high. Bases 54 in. square. 


We are always anxious to purchase similar examples 
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One of a set of six rare and 
unusually beautiful Mahogany 
Hepplewhite Chairs. The tim- 
ber is of a rich, lovely colour 
and fine patination. 


A Chippendale Mahogany Tripod 
Table of fine faded colour. 


(From South Audley Street) 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


24 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone MA Yfair 3884 and 3885 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE PICTURES WORKS OF ART 


An exceptionally fine George | 
Walnut and Gold Mirror with 
original plate. Sizes: 39 in. 
high, 23 in. wide. 


One of a pair of needlework 
covered George il Side Chairs. 
Finely carved mahogany legs 
with scroll feet. 
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APOLLO 


HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE AND JEWELS 








A SET OF FOUR ANTIQUE SILVER ENTREE DISHES 
London Hallmark 1799. Maker: W. Simmons. Length: 12 in. excluding handles. Would sell in pairs. 
These dishes are complete with Old Sheffield Plate warmers. 





—_— BINOICHS 4 
t| 8 if 
YY Mar aa Ave ’ f 
4 British j , 
Irish Silver Plat H ~ 
; pe : COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 
| “a i PURCHASED INVITED 
; Old § reffield Plate : 
§ Stehers Mocks HI 
eh 
i wy ‘ at 
: 3 if A BOOK ONsHALL-MARKS 
Sicusscuscssaass Ts, 3d. post free. 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.] 


(Our Only Address) Telephone: REGENT 1396 
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FRENCH 
AUBUSSON 
FLEMISH 


TAPESTRY ELIZABETHAN 


NEEDLEWORK 


PERSIAN 


To Lovers of Beauty 





2D 

Beautiful things in the home call for a 
beautiful setting to ensure harmony. What 
CHINESE = he : 7 
more fitting foundation for your showpieces 
than the “« just right ”’ carpet — French 


furniture and Aubussons or Savonneries ; 
CAUCASIAN 





Mahogany or Walnut and the rich warm 
tones of Oriental rugs—these and a host of 
others, together with the advice of our ex- 
perts, are yours to command at any one of 


our six branches or the Head Office, where 





an Expert Service, backed by the largest 


stocks in the country, is at your disposal. 


WRITE, "PHONE OR CALL 


TURKISH 





HE House of PEREZ 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


162-168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3 (KEN 9878 & 9774) 
Exhibition Gallery and Showrooms : 112 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 


528 and 534, Sauchiehall Street, 77-79 Stokes Croft, 
GLASGOW, C.2 (DOUglas 8881) BRISTOL, | (’Phone 22808) 
5 and 7, Barton Square, St. Anns Square, MANCHESTER (DEAnsgate 7005) 
89, Commercial Road, Connaught Avenue, 
BOURNEMOUTH (’Phone 5549) FRINTON (’Phone 954) 


| 
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Sheraton Mahogany Sofa Table. Top cross-banded with tulip Queen Anne Walnut Bureau, inlaid with Herring 
wood. Length (when fully extended) 4 ft. 8 in., width 2ft. Bone Stringing. 3 ft. wide. 


THOMAS BELL 


12 SAVILLE ROW, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Telephone : 26702 


























\ Here endeth the Last Letters! ! 












The Coronation next. 
AFTER THAT 
VISIT 
































AND 


HALLIDAY’S 


at 86-87 High St. 


FOR 











Antique Furniture &® Works of Art 
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By Appointment 


By Appointment y a) to H.M. Queen Mary 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth / 
the Queen Mother y 


LTD 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 
and at 
138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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MAGNIFICENT PAIR OF SILVER TEA CADDIES 


With a floral decoration on the lids and a circular sugar basket chased with vases of flowers. 
Contained in a wooden casket inlaid in ivory with silver borders. 


London 1770. Maker T.L. Weight 26 oz. 4 dwt. 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


v 
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Special Sale 


of Antique and Modern 

Oriental and European Carpets, 
Rugs, Aubussons, Savonneries and 
Tapestries at 


The Pantechnicon, 19 Motcomb Street, 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1 
(Telephone: Sloane 2168) 


on 
WEDNESDAY, 20th May, at 11 a.m. 
(View 2 days previously) 


Catalogues from the auctioneers at the above 
address, 4d. each; illustrated with 5 plates, 26 








THE MOTCOMB GALLERIES 





ONE OF THE LOTS 


A fine Ispahan, 6’ 11” 4 Ss” 

















W. & F.C. Bonham & Sons, Ltd. 


Auctioneers and Valuers 


ESTABLISHED 1793 
hold 
BY AUCTION 
of 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
FURNITURE 


EVERY TUESDAY 


SALES 





CARPETS AND RUGS 
EVERY THREE WEEKS 





OIL PAINTINGS AND 


WATER COLOURS 
TWICE MONTHLY 





SILVER & PLATE 
EVERY SIX WEEKS 
---© 


213-217 & 223-229 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 


Tel.: KENsington 2902, 4887 and 4888 


INQUIRIES REGARDING GOODS FOR INCLUSION IN FORTHCOMING 
SALES SHOULD BE MADE AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR BY LETTER 
OR TELEPHONE 


VALUATIONS UNDERTAKEN FOR PROBATE, 





INSURANCE, Ete. 


HENRY SPENCER 
& SONS 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A.(Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I 
Rubert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.I 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and 
Country Houses 




















20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


Norfolk Chambers, Norfolk Row, 
SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 2654 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 
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EMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


DEALERS IN | 
FINE 
ANTIQUES 





ONE OF SCOTLAND'S FINEST 
COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUE 
CHINA, POTTERY, CRYSTAL, 
PORCELAIN, CHINESE 
ORNAMENTS, BRONZES AND 

IVORIES, ETC. | 


PICTURES, MINIATURES, | 
CLOCKS AND MIRRORS 


SOFA TABLE IN MINT 
CON DITION SIZE WITH 
LEAVES UP 48” x 21° WIDE 








OVERSEAS AND TRADE 
BUYERS ARE CORDIALLY 
INVITED TO VISIT OUR 
SALOONS, RECOGNISED AS 
THE FINEST IN SCOTLAND 


VALUATORS, AUCTIONEERS, 
REMOVERS, PACKERS 


CHEST OF THREE DRAWERS 
IN MAHOGANY WITH ORIG- 
INAL BRASS ES 





THOMAS LOVE «& SONS, PERTH, SCOTLAND — 


GRAMS: LOVES PERTH PHONE: 2226 (3 lines) 
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- + fade 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD Telephone > REGent 5288 
> at 36 HIGH ST., OXFORD. Telephone: Oxford 4197; and 34 READING RD., HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Telephone: Henley-on-Thames 11 


Fine Tapestries, Savonnerie and Aubusson Carpets, Needlework and Brocades 
English and French Furniture 


Pr WP SEP 
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An excellent Samarcand Carpet, the centre field on blue ground. Size 12’ 10” X 6’ 10” 























FOUNDED 1820 


4. Ky ; 
* , e weliyiwe 


e Sthuss. oy ae Jewel 
& Ctjels dart 





D. & J. WELLBY LTD. 
18 & 20 GARRICK STREET, 
A pair of Irish silver Sauce Tureens. LONDON, W.C.2 
Made in Dublin, 1752, by J. Lawson. Telephone: Temple Bar 2612/3 


51 oz. 








Vili 
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ig oronation 


Double 
C/Vuarrber 


Six colour plates will be featured in the Coronation 
number of ApoLio, which will be incorporated in 
the June issue. 








mee te 
Worcester Porcelain Statuette of 11.M. The Queen which 
will be reproduced in colour 


s. 


Articles will appear as follows : 


1. Coronation Chairs. By Edward H. Pinto. 

2. Royal Portraits in Porcelain. By Frank 
Tilley. With two colour plates. 

3. Coronation Prints. By Keith Romney 
Towndrow. With two colour plates. 

4. Evolution of our Royal Arms. By H. T 
Kirby. With one colour plate. 

5. Silver with Royal Associations. By G. 
Bernard Hughes. 


6. Cameo Crystals in the Collection of H.M. 
The Queen. By G. Bernard Hughes. 

7. Edgar Degas. By Eric Newton. With 
one colour plate. 

8. In addition to the usual pages on Current 
Shows by Perspex, Shafts from Apollo’s 


Bow, Events in Paris, and Sale Room 
Prices, there will be a special enlarged 


AN ENLARGED ISSUE JSVITH 


10 VIGO STREET, LONDON, 








1c 


section on Books, and our recently created 
Music feature will also be enlarged. 


Moreover, a fourteen-page section will be 
devoted to the Antique Dealers’ Fair at 
Grosvenor House, June 10 to June 25, 
which will give some indication of the 
many interesting antiques which will be 
on view there. 


. Finally, an entirely new section entitled 


“The Art of Good Living” will make its 
bow in this number, and will cover a 
variety of subjects of especial interest to 
our many readers. 


The cost of the special double number 
will be 75. 


Publication date is May 28. Orders should 
be booked now with your Newsagent or 
Bookseller, or direct with APOLLO, 10, 
Vigo Street, London, W.1. 


MANY SPECIAL ARTICLES 


a <o | ° age — 


Telephone: Mayfair 3021 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO 


23 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Mayfair 6341 


By direction of the Executors of the late Lieut.-Col. H. V. Ravenscroft 


THE ABBEY, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX 


SALE BY AUCTION OF THE 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 


INCLUDING PERIOD SILVER, TAPESTRIES, PICTURES AND ORNAMENTAL ITEMS 


Auction on the premises during the week commencing 8th June, 1953 

















GORRINGE’S 
AUCTION GALLERIES 


LEWES, SUSSEX 
Next Sale: May 12th, 13th and 14th 
Antique Furniture 


Including a fine Carlton Desk as illustrated, part of 
the well-known collection of MINIATURES of the 
late Mr. Ernest Salaman. 





OFFHAM HOUSE 


May 27th and 28th 
Interesting Sale of the residue of the 
Contents of the Residence, including 

many period pieces 


Auctioneers : 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., F.A.1., Lewes (phone 660) 


























ROBINSON & FOSTER. LTD. 


Fine Art Auctioneers 


Incorporating Robinson, Fisher and Harding, 1830 and Messrs. Foster, 1810 
(Late of Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1) 


Queensberry Hall, 47-49 Harrington Rd., S. Kensington, S.W.7 
Telephone: KENsington 8689 





Weekly Sales of Furniture, Pictures, Engravings, Silver, and Works of Art generally 
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DAVID BLACK & SONS nn 


1 BURLINGTON GARDENS 


We are situated in the historic borough of CHELSEA, and exhibit 
in our Galleries some of the finest pieces of CHELSEA PORCELAIN 


TILLEY & CO. (Antiques) LTD. 


2 Symons Street, Sloane Square, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
NEW BOND STREET . W.1 ymon q 


Cables: Katilant, London. be) (1) 


have for sale one of the most carefully 
chosen collections of Antique English and 
Continental Silver, Objets de Vertu and 
fine Works of Art in Great Britain and 
America. We are always desirous of pur- 
chasing for cash any of the aforementioned 


Works of Art. 





We especially wish to purchase 
WEST AFRICAN, INCA and 
MEXICAN Primitive Sculpture 
and Works of Art in Gold, Ivory, 
Bronze, etc., viz.: Figures, Busts 


and Masks. 


Telegraphic Address : Telephone: 


* DAVIBLACK, LONDON” REGENT 3851 


CARLTON ANTIQUE SILVER, INC. 


An unusual and rare BOW Basket, with pierced scalloped 


4753 





rim, 


15 East 60th Street New York 22 painted with vignettes of floral ornaments on the sides and a pagoda 
, 











By Bus or Underground to our Showrooms 








and river scene in the centre on a vivid powder-blue ground. 8j in. 






































1953 EXHIBITION 


of 


DUTCH & FLEMISH MASTERS 


x 
EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
% 


APRIL 15—JULY 4, 1953 
10—5.30 * SATURDAYS 10-1 


Illustrated catalogues sold in aid of: 


Se Saws the Children yf me EP Children oe Youth _Mbiyah 
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OHANA 
GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 








i 


te: 


A. Renoir. Drawing. 24 18 in. Girl in Flower Hat. 


Exhibiting until May 9th 


WILLY MUCHA 


GOUACHES 


ALBERT REUSS 


From May 12th to May 26th 


EDWARD WOLFE 


AND 


GEORGE MELHUISH 


From the 15th of May on, the Gallery will be open 
until 10 p.m. on week days. Saturdays 10—3. 











Eduard Ritter (1808-1853, Wien) 
224 « 184 inches Oil-painting (wood). Sed. and dat.: Eduard Ritter, 1850 


GEMALDE-ALTKUNST 


** The Music Lesson” 


HERBERT BARTH-WEHRENALP 


Wien XIX, Hardtgasse 16, Austria 
PURCHASE Phone : A13-8-67 SALE 




















AMERICAN 
BUYER 


Paintings by the old masters purchased 
of the Italian, Dutch, Spanish, French 


and German schools. from the XVth to 


the XVIIIth century. 
Highest prices paid. 


Especially required, large paintings by 

the Italian masters of the XVIIth and 

XVI1Ith centuries—religious, classical and 
g 


domestic subjects. Please call or write to 


DAVID M. KOETSER 


9 Rose & Crown Yard, King Street 


St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Phone: Whitehall 3725 


Davip M. KoetTser GALLERY, 
32 E. 57 St.. New York, U.S.A. 
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LONDON BRIDGE FROM St. OLAve’s STAIRS LONDON BRIDGE 
Coloured line engraving by J. Boydell, 1751 Coloured aquatint engraving by and after William Daniell, 1804 





EXHIBITION OF PRINTS OF OLD LONDON 


Illustrated catalogue on request 


FRANK 'T. SABIN 


PARK HOUSE 
RUTLAND GATE + KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 


Phone: KEN. 4914 and 9989 








WESTMINSTER BRIDGE Cius Houses, PALL MALL 
Coloured aquatint engraving by and after J. Edy, 1791 Coloured lithograph by and after T. S. Boys, 1842 
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DORCHESTER-on-THAMES 


OXFORDSHIRE 
FACING ABBEY PHONE—WARBOROUGH 101 
(LONDON—HENLEY—OXFORD—STRATFORD ROUTE) 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, SILVER, CHINA Fano magyar - aarioue SVE 
AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES vs 


THE PROMENADE - CHELTENHAM 
1 Collection of Siiver Pieces by HESTER BATEMAN Telephone 2560 
ard her family. 


+ le # We hold a fine collection of 
G REENWOOD & CLARK Antique Jewellery, Silver and Objets d’ Art 




















“GEORGIAN ANTIQUES” | | Visic The Old Bouse, 


ee AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
2 BROAD STREET, BATH ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 
TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED Telephone 5850 One visit is not enough—you will come again. "Phone: SEAFORD 2091 


TSHOPS of op evcusn | s°vr"SP* 


A. BR. CHALLIS, Lid. 
IDEFORD Lrpb. FURNITURE 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND WORKS OF ART 95/97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 


















































GORDON FREDERICK FINE OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
Antiques L. FRANKLYN 
3, The Croft, Primrose Gardens, London, N.w.s 
42 PARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1 ‘x%s 


20209 Primrose 6483 
BY APPOINTMENT 


ANTIQUE 
































REPAIRS to Antique Silver undertaken by skilled craftsmen; new 
DEALERS, JEWELLERS AND VALUERS ivory insulators fitted to teapots; Estimates given. Parcels should 
SILVER, CHINA, GLASS AND BRIC-A- BRAC ames Wal <== be sent by registered post to 
ANTIQUE DEPT. - 245 HIGH ROAD 
~ $ ) 
5 QUEEN’S CIRCUS, CHELTENHAM ames ker STREATHAM. = LONDON. 8.W.16 
niniediats ehiatin: aiaene TELEPHONE 500 Telephone: Streatham 2001 (10 lines) 























J. T. PITMAN FIGURE STUDIES 


A most useful collection of high-grade photographic prints of Models 
20 HIGH ST., and 7 ICEN WAY, DORCHESTER 


of all ages is offered to Artists, Sculptors, Designers, Illustrators, 
Modellers, and Art Students as an aid to figure construction, com- 
Telephone 546 position and design. Particulars to applicants stating profession or 


P -“T ° P = age, and mentioning Apollo. 
Antique China, Glass, Silver, Furniture & Jewellery Haagensen gt ga gnc ee ae 


























FOR SALE ALFRED C. PEMBERY, LTD. 


M.B.A.D.A. Tel.: Whitchurch 151 


| ° DORSET SQUARE GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, H b 
Antique Dealer’s Business saa RCH, Hants 


ANTIQUES AND DECORATIVE FITTINGS 
In well-known Surrey town, with historical associations, Patronised by PRESIDENT EISENHOWER. 
18-20 miles London; occupies attractive XVIIth-century 
house, in excellent business position, held on a long lease 
or freehold if desired, with good living accommodation. 
Goodwill fittings and lease at very reasonable price— Commemorative silver Wine 
$.a.V. optional. WINE LABELS Label of very fine quality by 
GoopMAN & MAnn, Auctioneers, Esher. Emberbrook age gge ag gh ne eye 
3400. Or 12, St. George Street, Hanover Square, W.1. SACCONE & SPEED, LTD., Wine Merchants, 32 Sackville 
Grosvenor 1916 Street, London, W.1. 
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An important Antique Hepplewhite Commode with beautifully shaped serpentine front and ends 
and in fine original preservation. It measures 3 ft. 10 in. long, 34 in. high, and 24 in. deep. ing arm chairs. 





An Antique Chippendale Mahogany dish top Table on simple cabriole legs 
with club feet. Length 36 in., width 24 in., height 274 in. 





An Antique Sheraton Mahogany Double Corner 

Cupboard with finely shaped astragal door above 

and inlaid panel door below. Extreme height 
6 ft. 9 in., width of front 25 in. 





A set of eight Antique Chippendale Mahogany Chairs comprising six single and two match- 
They have finely pierced and shaped splats and loose upholstered seats. 





A small Antique Inlaid Sheraton Sideboard with beautifully figured shaped bow front and square tapered 
legs. Length 5 ft., height 32} in., depth at centre 25 in. 





An Antique Sheraton Mahogany two pedestal! Dining Table of useful size and very attractive design. It measures 
7 ft. long, 3 ft. 6 in. wide and 294 in. high. 


ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone 24828 Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aberdeen 


and at BRAEMAR 
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he Royal Borough of Kensington 
a An i a7) ue awe ae Maite tion 


SECOND AND LARGER 


KENSINGTON 
ANTIQUE DEALERS 
FAIR 


Under the Patronage of 


Mrs. WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


AT 


LEIGHTON HOUSE 


HOLLAND PARK ROAD, MELBURY ROAD 


(Near Odeon Cinema, Kensington High St.) 


11th to 23rd May, 1953 


I} a.m. to 7.30 p.m. (excluding Sunday) 
* 
ALL EXHIBITS WILL BE FOR SALE 
x 
LIGHT RFFRESHMENTS AVAILABLE 


Admission 2/6 (Including Tax & Catalogue) 
Season Ticket 10/- 


Information: 
Telephone FRE 0319 and 1580, PAR 4910, BAY 2987 





By direction of the Executors of the late Emile Wertheimer, Esq. 


2, REDINGTON GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


(The continuation of Heath Drive) 


The valuable 


CONTENTS OF THE RESIDENCE 


comprising Antique, Reproduction and Modern Furniture, 
including two Louis XV style Salon Suites covered in fine 
Beauvais tapestry, French Display Cabinets, Commodes, 
Writing and other Tables, Georgian Bookcases, Tallboys, Card 
and Breakfast Tables, a fine Chippendale Chair-back Settee in 
contemporary gros-point needlework, etc., Papier Maché 
Furniture and Ornaments, Satinwood Bedroom Suite and 
elaborately fitted Toilet Table, Walnut Cocktail Cabinet, 
Radiogramophone, Curtains, Electrical Fittings. Eastern and 
other Carpets and Rugs, also Continental and other Decorative 
Porcelain, Dinner and Tea Services, Bohemian Table and other 
Glass, Old Stained Glass Panels, Bronzes, Electrolux Refrigera- 
tor, together with the Contents of Principal and Secondary 
Bedrooms and the Domestic Offices. 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


are instructed to Seil by Auction on the premises on 


WEDNESDAY, 13th May, 1953, and 
following day at | p.m., each day. 
On View Saturday and Monday prior to sale. 
Catalogues (price Is. each, post free) obtainable from the 


Auctioneers at their offices, Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim 
Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1. (Mayfair 2424) 

















PUTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. 


Fine Art Auctioneers 


ESTABLISHED 17‘)4 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES 


English and Continental Porcelain, Pottery, Objects of Art, 
Antique Furniture etc. 

Old and Modern Silver, Plate and JEWELLERY. 
Violins, "Cellos, Bows and Antique Musical Instruments. 
Staffordshire Pot Lids, Baxter Colour Prints etc. 
Stamps; Rarities, collections, accumulations etc. 


Further particulars upon request. 


21 /22 Dering St., New Bond St.. London, W.1 


TELEPITONE—MAYFAIR 6622 


























ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
38 Jermyn Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFairR 4195 
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An XVIIIth century mahogany serpentine front and side commode, of two short and two long drawers, with interesting flared 
sides, of a very good colour and size. ¢. 1770. Width 3ft. 6in., depth 1ft. 10in., height 2ft. 1oin. 


A small XVILIth century carved and gilt mirror frame, finished with cartouche and swags. ¢. 1770. Height 3ft. 7in., width 2ft. rin. 


GREGORY & CO. (Bruton Street) LTD. 


Specialists in Period Interior Decoration 


Established 1823 27 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 Tel.: Mayfair 2608/9/0 
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ARTS 


SPECTACLES 





140 Faubourg Saint-Honore Paris Villeme. 


ELYsees 21-15. BALzac 32-54 





LITERATURE 


Price: 1 1 d. 








Distributors: 


Trade: Continental Publishers and Distributors Ltd., 34 Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2 
Public: Librairie Francaise Hachette, 127 Regent Street, London, W.1 


ARTS 


is the main French weekly for 


FINE ARTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 














| Specialist in Antique 


| SILK BROCADES VELVETS 
NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 
| 6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
| LONDON, S.W.1 
| Regent 7196 
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An antique needlework Carpet, brilliant multi-coloured floral design on black ground. Size 10’ 6” x 9’ 6”. 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


6a Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 
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CURRENT SHOWS 


MIXED GRILL 


HIS month’s exhibitions have 
T provided a singularly mixed 

grill, with something for all 
tastes. The gourmet will know 
how pleasant in the hands of the 
right chef such a dish can be, 
flavour setting off flavour and 
keeping the palate keenly aware 
of the diverse components of the 
dish. Indeed, the relish depends 
upon variety rather than upon 
unity. So one has gone from 
gallery to gallery adjusting one’s 
senses to the new offering. It 
may be—to vary the gastronomic 
simile—that this is really the hors 
d’euvres to the sumptuous fare 
which this Coronation year should 
provide in a London full of visitors 
from overseas and from the pro- 
vinces. In some quarters the table 
is already set in early preparation 
for the junketings of June. 

The Royal Academy have most 
appositely staged an exhibition of 
royal portraits in many mediums 
—coins and miniatures, sculpture 
and portraits proper—under the 
title ‘‘Kings and Queens, A.D. 
653-1953." Though the accent 
there is upon the royal personages 
and the long continuity of our 
monarchy whatever the change of 
dynasty, the exhibition is far from 
neglibible from the viewpoint of 
fine portraiture, especially when a 
Holbein, a Hillyarde, a Van Dyck 
have been commissioned to present 
majesty in its resplendent habit 
as it lived. By the time these notes 
appear the Royal Academy’s own 
Summer Exhibition will be about 
to open, but the kings and queens 
will still be showing in the Diploma 
Galleries. 

An exhibition with something of the same note will be that 
of Frank Salisbury at the R. I. Galleries, where he is having 
a large retrospective exhibition under the title of ‘‘Portraits 
and Pageants.” Mr. Salisbury’s painting is familiar with 
these great folk and great occasions. Such work demands a 
verisimilitude which is not at all the fashion in contemporary 
highbrow circles, demanding, as it does, exact representation 
of persons present, of official dress and decorations, 
and in a secondary degree the artist’s personal vision and 
art per se. Frank Salisbury has had the opportunity to be 
present as official recorder on many great occasions, as he 
has had the commissions to paint the portraits of royalty, 
of the American Presidents (five of these are in the exhibi- 
tion), and of Prime Ministers. So this spectacular exhibition 
is in the gold and scarlet mood of the period. 

Two other exhibitions, though not directly concerned 
with the State occasion, yet stand as offerings in art which are 
part of the attraction of London at this auspicious time. 
One is the Exhibition of Old Masters at Sabin’s Gallery at 
Park House (dealt with elsewhere in our columns); the 
other is the Exhibition of Dutch and Flemish Paintings at 
Eugene Slatter’s Gallery—both regular events now of the 
high season in London. 


AND COMMENTS 


THE PuysIcIAN’s VISIT. 
On exhibition at the Eugene Slatter Gallery. 
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PERSPEX 





By JAN STEEN. 
PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


The Dutch Paintings echo the charm of the recent Winter 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy, which made us again 
keenly aware of the masters and the particular type of 
mastery of this popular school. The works shown are in 
most instances comparatively small pictures; but this, as 
we all realise, is a characteristic of this school which has 
always made it especially acceptable to the private collector, 
and will be likely to continue to do so now that our wall 
space shares the austerity of our times. Foremost among the 
works shown is the famous Jan Steen picture, ‘“The Physi- 
cian’s Visit,” from the collection of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe. This is Dutch genre painting at its liveliest. Full of 
life and of the quiet comedy which is so often in his work, 
it gives us a fascinating glimpse into the XVIIth-century 
world. The young lady in her exquisitely painted yellow 
satin gown, whose pulse is being felt—lingeringly, one 
observes—by the rakish young doctor, looks as though she 
is quite happy to be thus in his care. The old woman in the 
background is surely an unwanted third in this scene of 
mild gallantry set in the elegant room. These Dutch masters 
were not afraid of giving so much lively literary interest, 
nor of embellishing them with such Arnold Bennettesque 
details as the floor brazier with the burned apron string 
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PONT DE JAVAL, PARIS. 
From the exhibition ‘“‘Le Tour des Ateliers,”” at Tooth’s Galleries. 


By MICHEL DUREUIL. 


which was at that time an accepted specific against faintness. 
Such literal truth did not in any way prevent them from 
achieving first-rate craftsmanship, so that in a painting of 
this kind one can enjoy the story and human interest first 
and then turn from it to appreciate the beauty of colour, of 
lighting (one subconsciously uses the theatrical term for 
this drama in little), and can analyse the brilliantly rhythmical 
composition of flowing line set against the rigid structure 
of the apartment and its heavy furniture. It was the 
triumph of the Dutch masters that they could thus amalga- 
mate the factual and the esthetic interests, and should bear 
a moral to our own day which fights so shy of any factual 
truth in its concentration upon abstract problems which 
truly belong to the artist’s studio and craftsmanship. 

Wherever one turns in this exhibition the dual interest 
holds. A charming circular panel, ‘‘A Kermess,” by Roelant 
Savery, where more than a hundred tiny figures crowd into 
a roundel of less than 20 inches diameter, is again primarily 
a picture which can be ‘‘read’”’"—as Hogarth said of his work. 
Here is story interest of all that happened in that gay village 
scene played out more than three hundred years ago; and 
here, too, is a most exquisite pattern, a piece of most lovely 
colour, an example of excellent painter’s craftsmanship and 
draughtsmanship. So it is with all these Dutch and Flemish 
works : the charming landscapes by Salomon van Ruysdael, 
Jan van Goyen, or Aert van der Neer; the flowerpieces ; 
the animated village scenes by Jan Brueghel the Younger or 
his more brilliant father, ‘‘Velvet’”” Brueghel. It is every- 
where an art of realistic truth expressed with formal beauty 
none the less certain because it is not insisted upon. 

The exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries of 
Early English Landscapes from Colonel Grant’s unique 
collection is one for study rather than for artistic thrill or 
excitement. Colonel Grant, with a genius for collecting our 
“primitives” and for research into their lives and achieve- 
ments, has saved from oblivion both painters and their 
works. We have too lazily assumed that the great names of 
the XVIIIth century were the first names in the story of our 
art; and we have assumed, too, that the London men and 
the Norwich men (with an occasional ‘‘sport” such as Towne 
and his friend, White Abbott, in Devonshire) were the whole 
of that story. It needed such enthusiasm as that of Colonel 
Grant to correct such errors, and this exhibition shows that 
among the enormous number of pictures painted during 
those obscure years many were very worth while for their own 
sakes, and for their place in the history of our painting. 

Outstanding are such men as George Smith of Chichester, 
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best of the three Smith brothers, who were all 
artists of merit. The exhibition has one of his 
Snow scenes—a subject which pleased him and in 
the painting of which he was at his best. Recently, 
at John Mitchell’s Gallery, however, I saw a particu- 
larly fine and large landscape by him with a distant 
view of Chichester. It was in the Claudian-classical- 
Wilson vein which was in demand at his time when 
Italy and the Grand Tour dominated taste ; so the 
artist anticipated the demands of his potential patron 
by cheering up Chichester with a temple on a steep 
bluff and some Italianate architecture in the middle 
distance. Chichester itself nestles in English 
reticence in the water meadows of the far distance. 
Such a capprichio tells a great deal about taste in 
the 1760’s; and, incidentally, the work was 
splendidly painted. There were, too, those other 
brothers, the Ross’s of the Severn Valley, who left 
us so much of that countryside. 


Topography was most often the starting-point 
for these English artists who were courageous 
enough to think that painting, like charity, begins 
at home. Often it gets little beyond topography, 
but even this interest spreads a wide record before 
us at the New Burlington show. Sometimes there 
is the double fascination of the topographical and 
fine paintings, as in such a picture as Wm. Bettes’s 
quite delightful ‘‘View of Birmingham” before the dark 
Satanic mills of the industrial revolution turned the scene 
into dark horror. There are other examples: George 
Samuel’s fine ‘‘Lichfield,”” and the Irish Herbert Pugh’s 
bold ‘Warwick Castle.’’ Just now and again the name is a 
quite familiar one. The two landscapes by Lawrence, for 
example, are the only excursions into landscape by him 
which are known : and very good they are. So is a ‘‘Cottage”’ 
by Mulready, solidly painted and well lighted. There are a 
few examples of Lambert, Turner of Oxford, Wilson him- 
self; but Browning would delightedly point out that the 
success of this show is ‘‘not the great names,”’ but the solid 
rank and file who taught Englishmen to look at their own 
country with an artist’s eye, and even to buy paintings and 
engravings of it. The exhibition is an art historian’s happy 
hunting ground, and a very rightful enterprise of the Arts 
Council at this time when we have a right to be a little 
Chauvinistic. Those who are not can amuse themselves by 
tracing Dutch influences in the early pictures by Peter 
Angelles, ‘“Vegetable Seller’ and ‘‘Fish Seller’ ; and classi- 
cal influences in the rather hollow echoes of Claude and the 
Poussins. 

To set off this English show there is the inevitable wealth 
of French painting. The big exhibition of the work of 
Alphonse Quizet at the Redfern has been a tremendous 
success, the quantity of red spots betokening sales indicate 
that this artist has just the right mixture of naturalism and 
Impressionism to win our hearts and open our purses. 
Meantime, Wildensteins have just six works by Monet and 
Sisley which thoroughly justify their title of ‘‘Six Fine 
Paintings.”” Monet’s ‘‘Verteuil’’ and his ‘“‘Matinée on the 
Seine” are outstandingly beautiful, carrying pure Impres- 
sionism just as far as it could go. 

Another popular excitement has been the Toulouse- 
Lautrec show at the O’Hana Gallery which has drawn the 
town, made currently aware of the artist by the incidence of 
the film Moulin Rouge. Linked with this also is the exhibition 
at the Lefevre Gallery of the gouache sketches for the 
film made by Vertés. These have the more febrile qualities 
of Toulouse-Lautrec’s own genius, though they have not 
his underlying structure. We have to remember, however, 
that they are sketches intended to be interpreted into 
another and very different art medium, and can better 
evaluate Vertés’ own quality by studying the accompanying 
drawings, water-colours and oil paintings, largely impres- 
sions of Venice and of the Riviera. In these, too, however, 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


we find the legerdemain which deceives the eye with a danger- 
ous superficiality. They are brilliantly clever, in the best 
and the more derogatory sense of the word. The female 
nude, in both congruous and very incongruous circum- 
stances, is rendered by him in the swift, rhythmic formula 
of a youthful prodigy of the life class. 

Something more solid in French painting was the show 
‘‘Le Tour des Ateliers’”’ at Arthur Tooth’s Galleries. Here 
were ten Frenchmen, only two of whom, Maurice Brianchon 
and Roland Oudot, were born as far back as the end of the 
‘nineties, and all were painting with a first concern for nature. 
The youngest of them, Michel Dureuil, was born in 1929, 
and the lovely sense of solid construction and of colour in 
his work are a delight. His ‘‘angle-shots’”—an influence of 
the cinema?—enable him to create perfect abstract patterns 
without being an abstract painter. That, as I conceive it, 
is how it should be; for merely making up shapes and 
colours in the studio is a sterile performance which has 
now become a bore to everybody but the artist, who doubtless 
enjoys the game. Such an artist as Dureuil, by isolating the 
exciting designs made by boats and piers, and creating his 
pictures from these without violence to nature, opens our 
eyes to their beauty, and I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that this is one of the functions of art. Brianchon 
had a fine picture, ‘‘La Plage,”” where the brilliance of the 
sunlight had taken the colour and tone from everything 
save the massive banana trees. It was pleasant to find a 
School of Paris which is redeeming itself from the School 
of Paris. 

Abstract art, however, holds its strange own with the 


paintings of William Gear and the sculpture of Robert 
Adams at Gimpel Fils ; and with the closing of the Toulouse- 
Lautrec and the impressive exhibition of Henryk Gotlib’s 
work (the quite monumental picture, ‘‘The Lake,’’ revealed 
that Gotlib can discipline his Fauvism to fine purpose), 
abstraction is the note of the exhibition at the O’Hana 
Gallery, where Willy Mucha and Albert Reuss share the 
galleries. Willy Mucha, especially with his pictures built 
up on the forms of boats, keeps sufficiently in touch with 
nature to give meaning to his decorations. 

Finally, in itself a mixed grill, there is the exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries where Edmond Kapp, whom many of us 
remember from the early days of his witty caricatures ; 
Hanna Weil, that dainty water-colourist of the fine calli- 
graphic qualities ; Prunella Clough, who remains a Cubist 
with the tenacity that the unevolving coelacanth remains 
a coelacanth ; and a newcomer to England, Sali Herman, 
who shows us the town and country slums of Australia 
through realist eyes—share the galleries. It is the delight 
of the exhibition that they have nothing in common, unless 
Kapp’s sensitive linear structure which dominates even the 
paintings is a common denominator with Hanna Weil’s 
draughtsmanship. Both keep the life in the thing or the 
person seen; and, in Kapp’s work, one feels the vibrating 
excitement of the communal life of the concert hall, the 
restaurant, the theatre. Here at least is a painter who 
understands the power of music whether he is sketching the 
intense figure of the boy playing his violin or seeing 
“Listeners” at a concert. And in its variety his own work 
partakes of the diversity of the mixed grill. 


SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW—The Prisoner and his Accusers 


organised for the Institute of Contemporary Art by 

Mr. Anthony Kloman, an American expert in putting 
culture over big, has ended in a series of unedifying rows 
stretching from the highbrow circles where such art is taken 
very seriously to the London police courts. Most dramatic 
of them is the intrusion into the affair of the unknown 
political prisoner himself, in the person of an obscure 
Hungarian who so objected to the indignity of years of 
suffering in a concentration camp being symbolised by this 
heartless piece of stone and wire that he deliberately smashed 
it. Most understandable is the protest of sculptors every- 
where, including even the advanced groups in America, 
at the unfairness of the judging. Most amusing is a squabble 
between the organisers and the Tate Gallery as to who shall 
pay for extra watchmen to guard the rest of the exhibits. 
And most deflated is the volatile Mr. Kloman’s quarrel with 
the critics here who almost universally declared that this 
abstract art was inadequate for the expression of a theme 
involving human emotion. 

The case of Mr. Laslo Szilvassy, the angry Hungarian, 
is quite simply scandalous. He was arrested, charged, 
released for one night on bail, brought before a magistrate, 
remanded in prison (bail being refused); brought again 
before the magistrate and again remanded in prison ; com- 
mitted for trial at his third appearance and although this 
meant that he would be in prison for at least two more 
weeks, bail was again refused though sureties were present. 
This man, therefore, served a month’s imprisonment 
before even being tried. The magistrate accepted the 
argument for the refusal of bail that the model was worth 
£1,000, the sum for which it surprisingly seems to have 
been insured. Against this evaluation one might place the 
statement of Mr. Reg Butler himself who, when told of the 
affair, said : ‘You take about a shilling’s worth of wire and 
bend it about in a certain way,’”’ and added that the model 
was ‘‘most carefully documented photographically and by 
drawings from about two dozen viewpoints, and unless I 
strike some snag, which is unlikely, I can reconstruct it in 
two or three days.” 


Te outsize publicity stunt on behalf of modern art 
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So, on the one hand, you have two or three days of Mr. 
Butler’s working time and a shillingsworth of wire ; and, 
on the other, £1,000 insurance, and a man kept in prison 
week after week for damaging an object of such value. 

The really staggering aspect of all this is that the people 
responsible for the Institute of Contemporary Arts, whose 
public utterances are so high-falutingly concerned with the 
values of the human spirit, and who organised this competi- 
tion ostentatiously as an expression of those values, should 
be the prosecutors in such a case. We are not suggesting 
for a moment that the action of this man was justifiable or 
even sensible, though, given his experiences, it was psycho- 
logically understandable. But that they should be so lacking 
in any decent human feeling as to allow this monstrous 
punishment to go on being inflicted shows the frightening 
disparity between our idealism and our actions. Surely if 
Mr. Butler, or Mr. Roland Penrose, or Sir Herbert Read, 
had stated firmly to the magistrate that the thing was worth 
a couple of shillings in material and, say, ten pounds in time, 
there could have been no question of the man being kept in 
prison. A little piquancy is added to the situation when 
we remember some of Sir Herbert’s dicta on the subject of 
philosophic anarchy, which have from the beginning been 
the basic justification for this body over which he presides. 

When the man was eventually brought to trial the 
Institute, busily washing their hands of the whole unpleasant 
affair, stated that they did not wish to be harsh in view of 
Szilvassy’s unhappy past. This Stateless person was also 
discovered to be guilty of the crime of working as an artist- 
designer instead of as a porter ; and the law, with pompous 
comments about “‘hooliganism,’’ bound him over to good 
behaviour, and, one assumes, perpetual porterage. Whatever 
else, the incident teaches us how authority deals with 
rebellion ; how easy it is for well-meaning people to be 
entirely ruthless, unimaginative about individual human 
suffering, and completely brutal at second-hand. In fact 
it completely explains the incidence of the political prisoner 
in the affairs of the world. No wonder the latest stunt of this 
society is concerned with the wonder and horror of the 
human head. 





REGENCY FURNITURE 
Part V—Centre Tables 


Fig. I. 


N Part I of this survey of Regency furniture, small pedes- 
I tals and nests of tables were illustrated and discussed ; 
Part II made mention of console tables ; Part III referred 
to writing-tables ; and Part VI, the conclusion of the series, 
will include illustrations of dining-tables. The present 
article deals with some examples of sofa-tables, card-tables, 
circular tables and combination tables of various kinds. 
After dining-tables, there were probably more sofa-tables 
made than any other variety during the Regency period. 
Some of them are of poor quality and clumsy proportions 
and a number have been altered to suit the present taste, 
which makes the well-constructed and elegant specimens, 
which are in untouched condition, greatly prized possessions. 
In general, Regency sofa-tables have end supports, con- 
sisting either of a centre pillar at each end, with outward 
curving claws, or alternatively two pillars or scroll uprights 
at each end, which may be connected by an ornamental 
infilling, a popular motif for which was the Grecian lyre. 
Very often the end supports were originally connected to 
each other by a low rail or rails running the length of the 
table. To adapt them for small dining-tables, dressing- 
tables, or writing-tables, these rails are sometimes raised to 
new positions not intended for them, whilst at other times 
they are removed altogether and strengthening brackets are 
then inserted in the angles formed at the junction of the end 
supports with the top. Though this procedure admittedly 
makes the tables more comfortable for those seated at them, 
it detrimentally alters the proportions, weakens the structure 
and lowers the value, so would-be purchasers should be on 
their guard. The end flaps of the best examples are usually 
rule jointed and supported by fly brackets. 


An elegant sofa-table in rosewood with brass mounts and inlay of the highest quality. 
bracket ends form ornamental features, whether the flaps are down or extended. 
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BY EDWARD H. PINTC 
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Note the ingenious manner in which the 
Norman Adams. 


Sheraton stated that ladies ‘‘chiefly occupy them to draw, 
write or read upon,” and that they are used before a sofa. 
Mostly the best proportioned of these tables were made 
between 5 ft. and 6 ft. long, between 22 in. and 24 in. wide, 
and with one wide or two narrower drawers side by side in 
the frieze. 

One of the most elegant Regency sofa-tables ever made, 
Fig. I, however, differs in many respects from this descrip- 
tion. It has no drawers, is larger than normal and has 
unusual forms of support both to the table and its flaps. 
It measures 3 ft. in length closed and 6 ft. when open ; its 
width is 2 ft.6 in. It was probably a particular demand for 
this unusual width which tempted its designer to essay the 
charming and graceful supporting cluster of scrolls, tied at 
the waist by a circular ring block. The cabinet work 
throughout is of the best quality, veneered all over with rose- 
wood ; the top is inlaid with a brass border and edged with a 
brass rope moulding, and the mounts are all of the same out- 
standing excellence. The cleverest and most unusual feature 
is, however, the design of the pivoted brackets which, as 
can be seen in the illustration, are so shaped and centred 
that the brass mounts on their ends form ornamental terminal 
brackets, whether the flaps are up or down. 

The Regency love of novelty and of classical outlines 
tempted all but the most conservative designers away from 
straight corner legs for tables wherever possible, and the 
favourite supports for centre tables were pillars with claws 
or paws, or various types of turned columns or scrolls 
arranged in clusters, extending from below the table-top 
to an intermediate platform, from which sprang four claw 
or paw feet. A card-table with an unusually widely spaced 
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REGENCY FURNITURE. V—CENTRE TABLES 


arrangement of scrolls on a centre plateau is shown in Fig. II. 
It is a nice quality piece, of pale mahogany with a restrained 
use of ebony inlay and small-scale vertical fluting. The 
back legs pivot outwards to support the top when open. 

Both Figs. I and II have shown Regency versions of this 
intermediate plateau, and it is curious how, whenever a 
fashion in table supports is played out and there is a search 
for novelty, the intermediate plateau, uniting table supports 
about half-way between the table-top and the floor, is sure 
to be revised. It had been tried out about fifty or sixty years 
before the Regency, had a revival in the late XIXth century, 
and is well to the fore again in some of the latest contem- 
porary designs of 1953. 

Straightforward card-tables do not seem to have been 
made in very large quantities during the Regency period, 
but there was a profusion of combination tables of various 
kinds. Some of the simplest were for cards and various board 
games ; some of the most complex were veritable compen- 
diums of all known games, with a writing-drawer, adjustable 
drawing-flaps and ladies’ work-bags and needlework-drawers 
thrown in for full measure. 

One of the most ingenious and curious pieces of furniture 
made in an age of ingenious curiosities must be the drawing- 
and writing-table, Fig. III. It seems to be an instance of 
*‘Mother and child doing nicely.” It is rather a massive 
piece, but of very fine workmanship, veneered with rosewood 
and inlaid neatly with brass lines. The ‘‘mother table,” 
which measures 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. g in. by 2 ft. 7 in. in 
height, is carried on lyre end-supports, connected by twin 
turned rails, carved with formal acanthus and further 
strengthened by angle brackets. The cross-banded and 
leather-lined top is adjustable to various angles by means of 
a ratchet and is rimmed with D section brass, which is 
pivoted at two places in front to provide support for books 
or a drawing-board ; the end rims are hinged so that they 
can be swung outwards to support large portfolios. Brass 
candle-slides or lamp-holders slide out from each corner. 

Under the table-top are various enclosed compartments, 
so arranged that they appear to consist of six drawers, all 
fitted with Bramah locks. Actually only the top right is a 
normal drawer. The bottom line of drawer-fronts are in 
reality a single drop-flap, extending the whole length of the 
table and enclosing a compartment for large drawings. The 
top left and centre drawer-fronts form the back rail of another 
complete table, 2 ft. 9 in. long by 1 ft. 6 in. wide, which 
pivots out on an arm made of padouk, a very hard and close- 
grained wood, admirably suited for the purpose and further 
strengthened at the knuckles by brass lamine. This com- 


Fig. III. 
“Mother and 
child”’: one of 
the most in- 
genious and 
curious 
pieces of fur- 
niture from 
an age of in- 
genious curi- 
osities. 

Pratt & Sons. 





Fig. II. Regency Card Table with gate extensions. Note the feature 
of intermediate height plateau on this and on Fig. I. Norman Adams. 


posite hinge, for such it really is, is provided with a double 
action, which can be likened to an elbow and wrist joint. 
It forms a permanent attachment between the mother 
table and the child, but allows the latter freedom to move 
within a prescribed radius. The smaller table is made of 
mahogany and has folding legs on brass rollers and self- 
locking brass elbow stays ; its principle of folding is identical 
with that of modern collapsible tray-tables. Like its parent, 
the child has a leather-lined writing- or drawing-top, which is 
adjustable both in height and in angle. On its left is a tray 
fitted for drawing and writing requisites. 
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Fig. IV. Regency, in the direct Sheraton tradition of the late XVIIIth century. A “rent’’ table of restraint and good proportions, with 
some unusual features. M. Harris. 


Figs. IV, V and VI show three of the different types of 
large circular tables which were popular during the Regency. 
The mahogany rent-table, Fig. IV, is one of those delightful 
pieces which, although made early in the XIXth century, is 
essentially a direct evolution from Sheraton’s late-XVIIIth- 
century traditional style. It has simple and well-balanced 
proportions and its chief concessions to Regency feeling are 
in its plain octagonal pillar, free from turnery embellishments, 
and the restrained use of small-scale reeding on pillar, claws 
and table rims. The restraint of a mature designer is 
apparent everywhere, notably in the plain boxwood lines to 
the drawers, the neat wood drawer-knobs, the brass-mounted 
pillars and the plain claw caps. The recessing of the drawer- 
fronts between the pillars results in a good play of light 
and shadow. Unlike most tables of this type, there are, in 
this example, no dummy drawers; all are of segmental 
form. Another improvement on the more normal design is 
that the table-top and lower staging are rigidly fixed to the 
pillar, with the nest of drawers revolving freely between 
them, thus allowing any particular drawer to be brought in 
front of a seated person without removing away from him or 
her, papers, etc., which may be placed on the table-top. 

There are obvious advantages in having tripod claws to 
tables, in that they always stand steadily on an uneven floor. 
This was recognised abundantly by Georgian cabinet- 
makers and designers. When they applied the principle to 
small circular, hexagonal and triangular tables, there is no 
ground for criticism, but most of the best designers and 
makers also used tripods under rectangular and octagonal 
tables, and then, I submit, they look odd and are funda- 


mentally wrong, however elegantly the component parts 
may be designed. For where this occurs, there are of neces- 
sity at least two places on the table-top where, if pressure is 
brought to bear, the table will be upset. Probably the only 
rectangular-topped table to which this stricture does not 
wholly apply is the pillar and tripod reading-table, where the 





Fig. V. A Regency monopodium, based on one of the most satisfying 
designs of Thomas Hope. Blairman. 
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! 
Fig. VI. Rosewood, gilding and carving combine to give an appear- 
ance of richness. The small scale frieze carving is unusual for this 
period. B. Nield. 


centrally placed front claw is a convenience and the reading- 
desk is correctly related to the position of all the three claws. 
When used as an ordinary table, however, the weakness 
already mentioned is apparent. Sheraton was a designer 
whose published works show recognition that advantages of 
the tripod could be overestimated, and he gives several 


V—CENTRE TABLES 


designs in which the much more stable quadrapod occurs. 
Large tables, irrespective of shape, are more stable with 
four contact points to the floor, and the octagonal shaft of 
this rent-table certainly provides the ideal ‘‘springing”’ for 
the four claws and is as structurally correct as it is pleasing 
to the eye. 

A type of large circular table with a well-balanced tripod 
is the monopodium, Fig. V, based on a design by Thomas 
Hope of Deepdene. This is essentially Regency, but the 
Regency of a cultured mind, trained in a classical tradition. 
It is one of Hope’s most successful designs. This particular 
example is veneered with a pale mahogany, inlaid with 
ebony lines and classical motifs, and stands on carved and 
gilded paw feet. It closely resembles a table without the 
drawers, by Hope, which is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

The rosewood-veneered table, Fig. VI, creates an appear- 
ance of richness, but is perhaps more notable for its quality 
than for the balance of its design. It has an open tripod 
support, formed by three imbricated creatures of uncertain 
parentage, which rest their heads on a concave plateau, 
supported on carved “‘hairy” paws. The carved heads and 
the console brackets are gilded. Although the carved motifs 
are somewhat mixed and varied in scale, there is a graceful 
use of curves in the outlines and, for a Regency piece, an 
unusual amount of crisp, small-scale carving. In the frieze 
particularly, this ornament, being executed in carved wood 
rather than in metal, creates a superficial resemblance to 
the earlier work of the Adam school. 


The Monumental in Art—Bernard Berenson’s Arte Non Eloquente 


UITE recently we have pleaded in these pages for a 

measure of eloquence in the interpretation of art ; 

an endeavour on the part of the critic to allow his 
knowledge and his visual experience to be carried upon the 
wings of his enthusiasm, so as to emulate in the medium of 
words what the artist has expressed in the language of paint. 
This may appear a strange presumption, lacking altogether 
in humility and good sense. For how dare the critic, unless 
he be a poet, place himself on a par with the creator! At 
best he can be evocative of the work of art before him and 
lead his readers to deeper enjoyment and comprehension 
by means of his vigorous and compelling imagery. This 
task is being performed only by the very greatest critics who 
rule over a vast field of artistic vision and have the power of 
perceiving the laws that govern the masterpieces of the 
world. 

Such a critic is Bernard Berenson, who with incomparable 
vitality and eloquence has, in his 85th year, written a mani- 
festo entitled ‘‘Piero della Francesca o dell’arte ineloquente”’ 
(Electa Editrice, Firenze, 1950), which may indeed revolu- 
tionise our modes of looking upon art. For Mr. Berenson, 
than whom no one now living can boast a longer and closer 
acquaintance with the figurative arts of all times and zones, 
great art whether of Egypt, of Greece or of XIXth-century 
France, is essentially mute, unrhetorical, undemonstrative, 
withdrawn into the secret recesses of its own being : inespres- 
siva, ineloquente, muta, esistenziale. He discourages any 
predilection for expressionist art which for him, a fervent 
advocate of Mediterranean culture, is significantly Nordic, 
and which he defines as an art where ‘‘gestures and faces 
exceed the demands of situation and of action.”” Expression- 
ism is all that which true art has always shunned ; it is 
eloquent, impassioned, grotesque and frantic. Great art, 
on the other hand, the art of Piero, of Holbein, Velazquez 
and of Degas, does not wish to show sentiment, is not visibly 
propelled by force, does not gesticulate, and prefers to 
manifest potential energy rather than action, is contented 
with mere existence. Thus in his vast battle scene at Arezzo, 
depicting the victory of Heraclius over Cosroe, Piero della 
Francesca conveys no adequate response in facial expression 
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in the perpetrators or witnesses, where ‘‘a rigidly upright 
knight with a motionless face plunges a dagger into the 
throat of a youth.” 

This same Piero is sublimely indifferent to physical 
beauty. What matters to him is dignity, gravity, mass and 
three-dimensional form. His women, whether the Queen of 
Sheba or the Madonna del Parto, are muted shapes of one 
and the same facial type. The Resurrected Christ at Borgo 
San Sepolcro is a robust, athletic peasant who “‘looks fixedly 
ahead with big round eyes which do not speak.” The Duke 
of Urbino’s portrait at the Uffizi presents a topographical 
map of his face, comparable to the panorama which stretches 
behind him. Piero’s figures, in short, are sculptural beings 
for whom the painter felt no larger sympathies than for his 
arches, pilasters and columns and which he used in a like 
manner in the architectural concept of his composition. 
There he betrays something of a “‘lyrical sentiment.’’ There 
he depicts ‘‘the dream of surroundings worthy of his spirit 
and of his heart.”’ 

From considerations such as these, Mr. Berenson pro- 
ceeds to ask whether it is not precisely the lack of eloquence 
in Piero, his impassivity, his poise, his composure which are 
so soothing and caressing to the modern mind, exasperated 
by sensational newsprint and illustration. That is why we 
court the inanimated and prefer it to the vivacious ; that is 
why modern art abandons representation for abstract and 
geometrical form, for they alone are a safeguard against the 
troubles and horrors of our world. From such premises 
the great critic evolves his thesis which sixty years of con- 
noisseurship have taught him: that the most satisfying 
creations in art are those which remain without message and 
without gesture. ‘‘If they express anything, it is character, 
being, rather than sentiment.” 

From this vantage point Mr. Berenson reviews the peaks 
of the landscape of art. Velazquez is perhaps the greatest 
example of non-eloquence, who goes straight to the heart 
of a personality ‘‘without their striking an attitude or uttering 
a word.” El Greco, too, as a portraitist, abandons religious 
phantasy and distortion and paints Spanish noblemen in 
quiet constraint and inscrutable seriousness. 





EVENTS IN PARIS 


HE exhibition of Max Papart at the Galerie Monique 
"Te Groote confirms the promise of this young Marseille 

painter’s picture at the Salon des peintres, témoins de 
leur temps. Papart, who is as yet little known in Paris, is 
eclectic in style, in his choice of subjects and in his palette— 
bright and exotic Provengal tones disciplined and tempered 
by greys and ochres. In his figure subjects he has taken from 
Greek art much the same elements as influenced and still 
influence Picasso. From the cubist movement he has 
drawn a lesson in boldly contrasted planes of colour which 
often makes his work resemble that of Marchand, but the 
tracing of the drawing within the colour, the pursuing of 
tone to tone and the contriving of light outlets which to- 
gether form the most completely successful element in 
Papart’s work, are characteristics which come straight from 
the Italian primitives. Papart is a XXth-century rural 
version of Piero della Francesca or Veneziano. But with 
this gift of synthesis—a talent common to all the best painters 
of the post-war generation—goes a genuinely original 
feeling and a complete and convincing absence of any 
tendency to strike at the more facile sentiments or stagger 
the imagination by uncertain new worlds. His fruit subjects 
are excellent, with the canvas scraped and meticulously 
worked, the more facile forms broken up nervously and the 
more extreme tones haloed with ochre. His landscapes, 
except when they are too limited in tone, recall early Derains 
by their discretion and force. His figure work is less original 
and more reduced in its effect than the rest. Papart is 
clearly an erratic worker of not always even quality ; perhaps 
that accounts for his excess of prudence, which seems his 
only really serious fault. 


There is so much that is frankly mediocre and academic- 
ally uninspired in the ‘‘Célébrités et Révélations” show at 
the Musée Galliéra that only the hot spring sun outside the 
drawn sunblinds reassures one that this is not the depressing 
annual Salon d’Automne back again already. But perhaps 
some of the disappointment in this show, which (as it was in 
aid of the old painters’ home at Nogent) ought surely to 
have been made the best exhibition of the season, is due to 
what is, after all, an interesting initiative—famous painters 
were asked to send their @uvres de jeunesse. 

As a result there is a Bonnard ‘‘Boulevard de Clichy” in 
which the as yet undeveloped synthesism theories of the 
Nabis are used to depict the nocturnal parade of prostitutes 
as flashes of bright colour against the black well of the street ; 
a rather sentimental Bonnard of his nephew Claude Terrasse 
—now curator of Versailles—gurgling in rompers and a high 
chair ; Despierre’s first-ever, at seventeen, of Christ being 
laid in his tomb, showing to an astonishing degree how 
swiftly this painter assimilated the lesson of Watteau to his 
own personality and to life in the ’twenties ; a Paul Gernez 
of Honfleur painted in 1913 in which the colour is sacrificed 
to the drawing, with beneath it the same subject painted in 
1939, with the drawing sacrificed to neo-Impressionistic 
colour touches, with a Seurat-like cold blue dominating—a 
career in reverse to the normal ; a childhood Matisse of one 
of the three musketeers posed like Van Dyck’s ‘‘King 
Charles,” and adorned in bright Delacroix reds ; a Jacques 
Villon poster dated 1899 and a 1902 imitation Forain of a 
brothel belle in her Sunday feathers with the shaky youthful 
signature of a certain P. R. Picasso. 

It is noteworthy, if not morally significant, that the only 
two famous painters who sent really exceptional paintings 
to this show in aid of their needy colleagues are both very 
dead—Monet and Suzanne Valadon. Monet’s ‘‘Paysage 
d’Hiver,” in the coldest white and the most ethereal blue, is 
one of those pleasing things in painting, a masterly end 
achieved by voluntarily impoverished means. The Suzanne 
Valadon is of a ‘‘Nu sur un canapé,” and it would be inter- 
esting to see this picture side by side with Matisse’s ‘‘Odal- 
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isque.”’ The handling of colour is different, but the pose and 
the delineation of the separated features of the picture, 
everything, in fact, which recalls Cézanne in such an un- 
Cézanne-like subject, indicates that Matisse was acquainted 
with the Valadon before painting his own version. 

Of the same period are three Forains, including an inter- 
esting portrait of Colette the novelist, in her early twenties, 
giving her hand to Paul Masson. Uttrillo is well represented 
by a water-colour, ‘‘Le jardin abandonné,” belonging to 
Cavaillés, in which a storm of blue wind and burgundy 
clouds sweeps threateningly around a house of uncompromis- 
ing whiteness like a scene from Wuthering Heights. There 
are also two Utrillos of the best Montmartre period. 

Segonzac shows some fine water-colours and a superb 
figure-drawing—one of several smaller works raffled in 
aid of the old painters’ home. Brianchon has an excellent 
“Composition,” with the right-hand side of the canvas 
occupied by a black pitcher etched out on a black cloth 
against a night-blue window and the left side showing still- 
life subjects—table, fruit, etc.—in a gradation of matt reds 
from dark rose to pale pink. There are interesting pictures 
by Gruber, Caillard, Despierre, Plamson and Cavaillés. 
But the rest of the 300-odd exhibits were depressingly 
insignificant. Particularly disappointing was André Mar- 
chand’s ‘‘Paysage de Provence’’—grey olive trees, grey earth 
and dark theatre-décor hills—which lacks totally the painter’s 
usual urgently, cerebrally realistic note. And Vlaminck’s 
pseudo-Cézannes have now reached the final decadence of 
facility and theatricality. 


Marc Vaux, the painter’s photographer who runs the 
Foyer des Artistes—a painter’s luncheon and dinner club— 
has put together on the premises an exhibition of fellow- 
Normans: paintings by Villon, Léger, Braque, Friesz, 
Legeult, de la Fresnaye, Gernez, Boudin and Maurice- 
Denis, engravings by Géricault and drawings by Poussin and 
Millet. There is also an unusual water-colour by Hambourg, 
in the style of Dufy—the only prominent Norman painter 
who is not represented. But Dufy, whose death at the end 
of March robbed painting of one of its most spontaneously 
gay elements and one of its strongest modern colourists, 
shares the current exhibition at the Galerie Louis Carré with 
Villon, Picasso and Gromaire. 


Other interesting exhibitions include one of Gleizes and 
the Delaunays, Robert and Sonia, at the Allendy, one of 
Valtat water-colours at the Galerie Baugin and an unusual 
show, “‘Les Deux Ecritures’”’ at the Guyot: this presents 
pictures and specimens of handwriting (letters, diaries) of 
famous XIXth-century painters. 

R. W. H. 
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Period Ornamentation on 
English Silver 

Part V—George II and the 
early years of George III 


BY A. G. GRIMWADE 


HIS period, spanning the middle of the XVIIIth 

century, covers roughly the forty years from 1730 to 

1770, by which latter date the classical idiom which 
had made its appearance a little earlier had become the 
accepted style for the middle of the long reign of George III. 
We saw how in the late 1720’s the decorative use of rich cast 
ornament emanating from the Huguenot school was further 
enhanced by the use of flat chasing. This joint technique 
had become the accepted usage by 1730 and lasted in varying 
degrees of importance until the end of George II’s reign. 
The emphasis on flat chasing, in which the metal is worked 
entirely from the upper surface, meant a corresponding 
neglect of repoussé or hammered work, and examples of the 
latter, except in such traditional and special spheres as the 
body fluting of porringers is 1arely found. Simple domestic 
plate continued in production to suit the smaller pocket, but 
even in this class of work, entirely plain surfaces are much 
rarer than partially chased ones, with the exceptions of 
tankards and mugs and communion vessels, where the 
functional requirements of drinking in the former and 
Protestant traditions of severity in the latter are obvious 
deterrents of ornament. 

For some time the details of flat chased ornament followed 
the lead given in the previous decade of strapwork, trellis 
and shells with occasional use of medallion heads of a classical 
cameo-like inspiration. These motifs appear in the strap- 
work on cups and ewer bodies, as in the pair of ewers by Paul 
Crespin of 1732 in the Farrer Collection (Fig, 1), a maker 
whose work is often distinguished by strapwork and chasing 
of a very high quality with emphasis on just these same 
motifs. He also used medallion heads on candlesticks such 
as the set of 1727 formerly in the Hearst collection, or the 
circular fluted dishes of the period. Another form of strap- 
work in this fourth decade of the century occurs in which 
the classical heads are replaced by foliage rosettes, an 
example of which appears on the City of London salt of 
1730 by Augustine Courtauld. 

The use of strapwork was also extended now to smaller 
pieces such as casters, on which it had been rare at an earlier 
date. In these the comparatively small surface area and the 
consequent close spacing of the straps gives an extremely 
rich effect, suggestive at a casual glance of more or less 
all-over chasing. On such examples frequent use is made of 
small masks superimposed on the straps at the moulding 
between body and neck of the caster, which increases the 
depth of the relief a further stage. Two matching sets of 
casters by Lamerie of 1735, one in the Ashmolean and the 
other in the Boston Fine Arts Museum, are remarkable 
examples of this form of decoration. They stand in unusually 
fine frames with pierced platforms engraved with medallion 
heads, resting on boldly cast shell feet. 

Later in the ’30’s a further phase of strapwork, and indeed 
the last, demonstrates the approaching strength of the rococo 
taste. In this the verticality and symmetry of the straps, 
hitherto essential in every variety of the motif, was abandoned 
and the decoration is composed of tapering volutes enclosing 
leaves, alternating with palm or fernlike leaves folded half- 
Fig. II. Scrolling foliage om on cup by Paul de Lamerie, 

1739. 





Fig. I. Lower part of ewer by Paul Crespin, 1732, showing cameo 


medallions and strapwork. 


way to follow the direction of the volutes between them. 
These occur on a cup of 1736 by Lamerie (Fig. II) and a 
ewer by him of the same year which appeared at auction in 
1943. The foot of the cup is decorated with small applied 
cast shells and leafage echoing the strapwork above them, 
both of which, as on the ewer also, are applied to a matted 
ground. 

The cast handles to such pieces in the ’30’s attain to a 
greater complexity of form than previously. They are 
composed of a series of volutes trequently changing direction, 
often emphasised at these points by a right-angled step, and 
resulting in a general harp outline. The highest point is 
usually enriched with a male or female mask or occasionally, 
as on the ewer by Paul Crespin of 1727 in the Farrer Collec- 
tion, by a finely moulded three-dimensional bust looking 
downward into the body of the piece. There is, it must be 
admitted, at times an over-emphasis on the proportion and 
restlessness of the handle, which detracts from the technical 
qualities of the body decoration and the balance of the piece 
as a whole. This objection is not so apparent in the case of 
two-handled cups, where the volume of the cover rising to a 
greater height than the handles offsets the effect and the 
symmetry of the whole stabilises the design. 

The use of chasing for border decoration to salvers and 
less frequently to cups and other vessels is varied by engrav- 
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Fig. III. 


Engraved strapwork and mask border to salver by John 
Tuite, 1738. 


ing of impeccable standards on important pieces. Some 
fifty or sixty years ago it was the custom to claim any fine 
engraving of the period as by Hogarth, or at least in the 
Hogarth taste, but in fact there is no piece which is known 
by him. Indeed the silversmith, Ellis Gamble, to whom 
Hogarth was apprenticed, has no recorded mark, and was 
presumably a retailer purveying the works of other makers, 
so that no certain identification, lacking a genuinely accepted 
signature, can be expected of Hogarth’s work on silver. What 
is certain, however, is that the English engravers of the 
George II period constitute a school comparable to any of the 
time on the Continent, and produced little masterpieces of the 
burin which in vigour of expression and cla-ity of execution 
are unsurpassed. Their motifs were drawn from the same 
sources as the chased ornament and undoubtedly owe much 
to the French originators. Both in armorial cartouches and 
borders such as that of the salver by John Tuite of 1738 
(Fig. 111) we have a constant witness to their powers in 
formal design of the same school as the strapwork and 
flat chasing of the Huguenots. 

Pierced work is almost entirely absent in the decorative 
scheme of Britannia standard plate, and although there are a 
few examples or pierced baskets from Lamerie’s hands in the 
’20’s, the technique did not return to established use until 
about 1735. The majority of baskets of this date are cut 
with a formal trelliswork pattern with chased quatrefoils 
at the intersections, but by about the last mentioned date 
a wider range of desigr.s appeared, composed of various 
groupings of small crosses forming a trellis diaper and 
arabesque scrolls and shells alternating with the former, as in 
Benjamin Godfrey’s basket of 1740 (Fig. 1V). The borders 
of these pieces, which developed slowly into a greater variety 
of intricate patterns, were normally strengthened by applied 
castings of shellwork and scrolls, while the bases which 
commenced as rims of sheet metal pierced to match the 
bodies, were, about 1740, altered to cast openwork designs 
in which the standard rococo motifs of shells, masks and 
scrollwork appear. 
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Fig. IV. Arabesque and diaper piercing of cake basket by Benjamin 


Godfrey, 1740. 


Another form of basket affected by Lamerie and others 
has a vertical centre to the body pierced in a broad floral 
design, the remaining surfaces finely engraved to elaborate 
the realism of the shell and floral outlines of the piercing. 
A rarer form is that of a large fluted shell forming the entire 
body with pierced border and cast rim supported by finely 
modelled cast dolphin feet and with a handle of a mermaid 
figure, or in the case of an Edinburgh example of 1747, 
with a seahorse. In the high rococo period of the fifth 
decade a very wide range of decorative detail is employed on 
baskets, which are probably the finest expressions in silver 
of the lavishness of the style. Cherubs, satyrs, female, 
bearded male, lion and dolphin masks, birds, vines and 
grapes, wheatears, flowers, all appear in ever-new arrange- 
ment in the cast work of feet, rims and handles. 

There is a similar if slightly less extensive variety of 
ornament applied to the handles and feet of sauceboats. In 
the early ’30’s the plain double-lipped form of the George I 
period remained in evidence, and single examples with simple 
scroll handles are met with as frequently. By about 1735, 
however, the decorative element began to expand, having 
hitherto been confined to small bands of engraving or flat 
chasing round the rim, and sometimes an applied mask 
below the lip. The moulded collet foot was replaced by 
three or four cast legs, of lion’s mask and paw, dolphin, or 
other form. Applied swags of flowers were added to the 
bodies, and serpent, dolphin, dragon or birds’ head handles 
became prominent. The easy applicability of shell form to 
the sauceboat was realised and some excellent examples of 
cast boats of this form are met with. Of particular interest 
in this sphere are the examples by Nicholas Sprimont of 
1746, formerly in the Fitzwilliam collection, the bodies 
enriched by intricate bands of small shells on the raised 
portions of the flutes, and the rare oval stands with short 
similar panels (Fig. V). The interest is heightened by the 
connection of the maker with the Chelsea porcelain factory, 
with some of whom’s early models these same boats provide 
almost exact counterparts. 

The circular salt cellars of the period followed in a more 
restrained way the decoration of the sauceboats with frequent 
use of lions’ mask and paw feet with swags of flowers between. 
At the same time, however, the earlier form of salt on moulded 
circular foot remained in use, the bowls decorated with 
applied palm leaves and the knops and feet chased with 
guilloche or other suitable ornament. In the plainer type of 
circular models, hoof or pad feet, similar to furniture legs, 
appeared with either simple mouldings for the rims or a 
fluted outward spreading border of irregular outline to which 
the name “‘knulling” was applied. 


Fig. V. Shell sauceboat and stand with rocaille decoration by 


Nicholas Sprimont, 1746. 
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Fig. VI. Rococo cream-jug chased with floral and architectural 


panels, circa 1745. 


By the entry of the 1740’s the full rococo taste was firmly 
established, influenced very strongly by the work of French 
designers such as Meissonier. The excessive abandon of the 
French school, however, was always tempered in English 
plate by a certain restraint which prevented the swamping 
of basic form by the ornament applied to the pieces. Flat 
chasing fell somewhat from favour, though it still continued 
to be used as an accessory to the main decoration, which was 
normally given considerable relief, produced either by casting 
and surface chasing to give the finished definition, as on 
candlesticks and also smaller pieces as the cream jug illus- 
trated (Fig. VI), or on larger hollow pieces like tea caddies 
and bowls by repoussé work also finished by chasing Large 
pieces like soup tureens or cups and covers were enriched 
by cast and applied festoons of flowers or shellwork and their 
handles were transformed from scroll compositions into 
Bacchanalian terminal figures, serpents, dragons, dolphins 
and other fancies. Cover finials became large and important, 
and appear as grape clusters on cups and groups of vegetables 
and shellfish on tureens. The apotheosis of individual whim 
is perhaps reached by Lamerie’s tureen of 1750, fashioned 
as an upturned turtle resting on its flippers, the under shell 
forming the cover and surmounted by a smaller model of the 
same oleaginous reptile. 

Flat chasing, as remarked above, was little used except 
for salver borders, while engraving, outside armorials, was 
confined almost to the same sphere. That this was due to 
fashion and not to any diminution of the engravers’ skill 
is convincingly shown by such work as that on the border of 
a large oblong salver of 1749 by Edward Wakelin (Fig. VII). 
In this example the vigorous scrolls of the continuous foliage 
pattern and the small delicate flower festoons below demon- 
strate the control and sense of form which the Englishman 
brought to the luxuriance of French inspiration. The same 
salver provides also a good example of the familiar gadrooned 
border, broken by shell motifs at intervals, which by 1750 
had become the most characteristic border motif in English 
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Fig. VIII. Shell and scroll border and flat chased centre to salver by 


Frederick Kandler, 1755. 


plate. It appears from the middle of the century on every 
kind of dinner vessel or dish, and its widespread fashionable- 
ness is proved by the existence of numerous dinner services 
of Queen Anne or George I origin with new gadrooned 
borders added about the middle of the century, which can 
often be accurately dated by other additional pieces made to 
increase the size of the service at this time. 

The cast borders of salvers and waiters in the 1730’s had 
been moulded with plain broken scrolls and indentations 
similar in effect to the ‘‘piecrust” border of mahogany 
tripod tables, with which indeed the larger ones were used 
as tea trays. In the next decade these were enriched by the 
addition of shells spaced at intervals in place of the indenta- 
tions, which disappeared. This type of ‘‘shell and scroll” 
border persisted for some twenty or more years till the 
advent of the classical idiom called for more restrained edges. 
The square salver by Frederick Kandler of 1755 (Fig. 
VIII) from the Fitzwilliam collection displays a bolder 
border of this type offset by the band of flat-chased shellwork 
and scrolls with sprays of flowers on matted ground filling 
the intervening spaces. This mixture of naturalistic flower 
sprays with rococo C-scrolls was to continue for a further 
ten years or so well into George III’s reign. A repoussé 
treatment is seen in the jug of 1764 accompanied by a boldly 
scrolling handle of complex rhythm which could equally 
well occur on cups and similar jugs from about 1740 onwards 
(Fig. IX). The large central scroll of this particular piece 
broadens out to a fluted surface with irregular ends, and this, 
sometimes known as “‘batswing” fluting, was frequently 
employed on its own to 
ornament the lower part 
of cup bodies and the 
sugar and tea vases of 
the period. On these 
latter the fluting is 
usually balanced above 
by open cast scroll 
handles rising clear 
from the shoulder with 
boldly moulded shells 
just below, while the 


Fig. IX. Repoussé and 

chased floral rococo work 

on jug by Daniel Smith and 
Robert Sharp, 1764. 


Fig. VII. Engraved border 
of scrolling foliage to salver 
by Edward Wakelin, 1749. 
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Fig. X. Repoussé chinoiserie panel on tea caddy, 1766. 


domed covers are surmounted by swirling finials of an 
indeterminate vase form set on a small rosette of similar 
irregular fluting to that on the body. 

The early ’40’s saw the return of chinoiserie to the 
repertoire of the silversmith. This was principally confined 
to the ornament of tea and coffee pots and caddies, influenced, 
no doubt, by the Oriental origin of the drinks. A set of 
three tea caddies of 1742, chased among other motifs with 
Chinese busts from Lamerie’s hand, appeared at auction in 
1946, and the Goldsmiths’ Company possess a fine pair by 
him of 1747, the sides of which have panels of Chinamen 
harvesting the plant. Like a number of other rococo motifs 
we have been considering, Chinese subjects remained in 
favour till well into the 1760’s of which the caddy of 1764 
illustrated is a good example (Fig. X). More often than not 
these pieces are topped by small cast figures of seated China- 
men, and even when figure subjects were not used, much 
play was made of pagodas and un-English looking birds, all 
reminiscent in their repoussé treatment of the earlier 
engraved chinoiserie of James’ II’s reign. 

Towards the end of our period in the 1760’s a more 
realistic Chinese influence occurred in the design of tea 
caddies. These, made as plain cubical or cylindrical boxes, 
were engraved in imitation of the original wood tea chests 
with panels of vertical staves on which Chinese characters, 
presumably copied from the genuine packages, were also 
engraved. 

The candlesticks of the mid-XVIIIth century display 
all the many elements of the rococo and indeed occupy a 
high position in the expression of the style. In certain cases 
they come closer to their French prototypes than perhaps 
any other of the normal products of the English repertoire. 
A pair, for instance, by Paul Crespin of 1747 with later 
matching branches of 1777, which appeared in the Duke of 
Bedford s sale in 1950, demonstrated this claim. Their 
bases have a shaped guilloche edge with a band of shells on 
matted ground above and the centres are composed of an 
inverted many-petalled flower like a marigold. The baluster 
stems rise from reeded and riband knops, and have similar 
vertical edges to the panels of the main section, which are 
chased with overlapping scales. Above this a fluted and 
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Fig. XI. Terminal figure candlestick on triangular base by Ebenezer 


Coker, 1769. 


petalled ball supports the socket, which resembles a tight 
flower bud, the calyx of which has trellis panels. 

The floral element was much to the fore in candelabra 
ornament. A pair of 1747 by Frederick Kandler from the 
Earl of Wemyss’ collection have three scroll branches with 
curling leaves supporting open petal waxpans and tulip-like 
nozzles, in which, rarely at this time, we detect a suggestion 
of Dutch influence. The stems of these pieces are cast as 
lightly clad nymphs clasping assymetrical scrolling columns. 
There was considerable use of full-length or term figures for 
the stems of candlesticks, which can be found till about the 
end of the present period. The example of 1769 by Edward 
Coker (Fig. XI) shows a draped female demi-figure. Amor- 
ino-like boys clasping the stems occur, often from the hand 
of Ernest Sieber, whose work is otherwise very rare, while a 
fine set of Chinaman caryatids by John Cafe of 1749 came 
from the Methuen collection. As in the example illustrated, 
triangular bases often accompany term figure stems, though 
they are uncommon with the normal candlestick of baluster 
type. These, as has been said, employ every available 
rococo motif. Good use was made on the spreading bases of 
the larger examples of well-modelled lion and human 
masks, among which those of Flora and groups of the seasons 
were popular. 

The task assailed here of reducing to terms the Protean- 
like features of English rococo silver seems in retrospect to 
reflect the restless nature of the subject itself. The choice of 
motif is so large and the possible combinations of design so 
many that one can only hint at the main elements that occur 
and the technique employed in their presentation. The 
abiding impression is one of immense fertility of imagina- 
tion, brilliance of execution and general exuberance of 
creation. 

Figure I reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the 
Ashmolean Museum ; II, V, VII and VIII, Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods ; III, IX and XI, Messrs. T. Lumley 
Ltd.; IV, Messrs. S. J. Phillips; VI and X, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 
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JULES CAVAILLES, 


Bonnard ’s Disciple 
BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


ULES CAVAILLES looks at the world, as an artist 
J must, purely through the medium of his own ‘“‘per- 

sonality.”” He sees nature, but, with the admirable 
selfishness of an artist, he sees and paints a nature in which 
one never really recognises the hand of man. Goldfish in 
bowls, stuffed birds in cages, flowers, cakes and sweetmeats, 
actresses’ dressing-rooms littered with brightly coloured 
props and gowns—these are his subjects: he crowds them, 
in soft, modulated colour, on to his canvas, bathing them 
in light and leaving them, as it were, perched between 
nowhere and the beyond. 

At one time, Cavaillés painted much in the light colourful 
Midi, where during the war he often saw and asked the 
advice of Bonnard. After having been for many years 
essentially a disciple of Matisse, he returned, under 
Bonnard’s influence, more to the principles of the Gauguin- 
inspired Nabis who gathered at the Académie Jullian of 
his youth—that is, to the colour principles of the Nabis, 
for the ‘‘synthesism” theories of Gauguin turned out long 
ago to produce an art which only writers loved. 

The world of Cavaillés and the world of Bonnard are 
very similar, although Cavaillés paints the past seen through 
the flattering haze of one’s inevitably selective memory, 
while Bonnard painted the ever-present to-day converted 
into the marvellous by the deforming spectacles of his nature. 
The vision is the same and it is so sincere that, in our time 
at any rate, the kitchen washbowls of Oriental marble which 
they seem to paint are as real and matter of fact as the 
bare washbowls of Degas. 

These days, Cavaillés has deserted the Midi for Nor- 
mandy, where the hedges and apple trees have for him the 
same luxuriant colour as Provencal fig-terraces. 

Cavaillés is fifty and he comes from the Languedoc. 
He says his childhood was spent among women who gave 
him a taste for Second Empire things, and certainly one 
cannot fail to distinguish a ‘“‘feminine’’ presence in his 
work. When he left school he became a mine’s draughtsman 
in his home town of Carmaux. It was an old local painter 
who had once studied under Jean-Paul Laurens and with 
whom he went sketching who advised him to chance his 
luck and go to Paris. Cavaillés became a pupil of Laurens’ 
at the Académie Jullian in 1922. 

The painters to whose work he was at once drawn were 
Renoir, Bonnard and Matisse. From them he learned 
how to express his latent principles—tenderness, a passion 
for composition, technical restraint combined with poetic 
freedom. But money was short and soon Cavaillés and 
his wife were running a grocery shop to make ends meet. 
The existence of a painter-grocer struck the imagination 
more then than it does now, and one day Cavaillés received 
a ‘‘preliminary call” from a member of that strange race 
of people who earn an uneven seasonal existence guiding 
foreign sightseekers to “‘the real Paris.” The following 
day, a vast Packard rolled up and a seemingly wealthy 
American tobacco planter was ushered into the arriére- 
boutique to see a ‘‘truly French paradox.” Cavaillés records 
that he sold the visitor a bottle of Byrrh but failed to interest 
him in his paintings. But the grocering was not for long. 
He was fortunate in coming to the public notice early in 
his career. 

Like the work of Bonnard and Téréchkovitch, Cavaillés’ 
painting is of bourgeois inspiration, in the way that, before 
Manet, French painting was mostly of aristocratic inspira- 
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Fig. I. Brouillon. Oilon paper, 16 x 104in. 


tion, and, with Cézanne, Van Gogh, Picasso and Modigliani, 
of essentially proletarian inspiration. It shows a bourgeois 
prudence, individualism and respect for tradition—all of 
which points can be either advantageous or limiting. 
Women and children, become mere reflections in a feast 
of light, play a role in his work, as in that of Bonnard’s 
other disciples—Téréchkovitch, Brianchon, Legueult, Le 
Molt—although none approach Bonnard’s transcendant 
humanitarianism with this subject. 

The deformations practised by Cavaillés are purely 
constructive: they remind one of the loi du cadre in the 
capitals of Roman church columns. Each part of a Cavaillés’ 
painting has a similar intensity and at the same time he 
likes to preserve the ébauche aspect which gives the sym- 
pathetic imagination a chance to go on from where the 
painting leaves off. (Cavaillés once told the critic Florent 
Fels that he preferred the sketches and working drawings 
of the old masters to their finished, considered works 
because the sketches were ‘‘the expression of true, passionate 
feeling.””) Cavaillés enhances the ‘‘unfinished” look of his 
work by the kaleidoscopic mass of objects he puts into 
them; his interiors recall second-hand stores rather than 
homes, with the bric-a-brac softened by a feeling of reverie, 
nostalgia and sentimentality which sometimes goes beyond 
the essential, very strict limits which Bonnard wisely set 
for this multiple but facile sensation. 

He chooses tones very close to one another, delicately 
modulating and ‘‘nuancing”’ them, to translate the French 
term. This is a Nabi principle, one of the things which 
Sérusier carried in his head as he scampered back to Paris 
from the exciting weeks at Pont-Aven. Its effect is that 
often the painter’s vision only takes substantial form as 
we approach his canvas more closely. 
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Cavaillés’ home on the Quai de la Tournelle looks out 
on the trees, the river and the Ile Saint-Louis; not far 
away one sees the flying buttresses of Notre-Dame. The 
studio is lined with pictures given him by Bonnard, 
Téréchkovitch, Vuillard and Laprade—it is noticeable that 
each chose for Cavaillés a painting with a XIXth-century 
feeling—and photographs of Cavaillés with Bonnard at 
Le Cannet. Only a painting by Desnoyer, who is a personal 
friend of Cavaillés’, throws into the sleepy studio an urgent, 
nervous note. Grouped in corners are hurdy-gurdies, 
marionnettes, stuffed birds in tall XIXth-century cages and 
other things that recall youth in the early years of the 
century. There is a vast green chest of. drawers, multi- 
coloured flowers in painted vases and other colourful 
knick-knackery. One is reminded, inevitably, of Ensor’s 
studio in the rue des Flandres at Ostend. 

Cavaillés expands his views with a rich Toulousain 
accent: “‘A painting is a full surface where colours are 
gathered together,” he says. ‘‘The principle of Maurice 
Denis” (that a painting is ‘‘forms and colours in a certain 
order assembled”’) ‘‘seems to me to be still the most essential 
single thing ever said about painting. The important thing 
is to rely on Nature. One should swallow it, digest it and 
spit it out again: an imagination which does not rely on 
Nature is sterile.” 

And he goes on: ‘To-day the young are too academic. 
As everyone expected, there has been a return to the concrete 
in painting, but to-day the vision of the young is too concrete. 


“One should paint a painting, not a piece of realism. 
A painting should be an object of delectation and a sort of 
shock. Each object should detach itself from the back- 
ground by a sort of halo which gives it its value. 

“‘No part of a canvas should be uninhabited: every- 
thing should help to build the atmosphere of a painting. 
Dissonant tones, for instance, are necessary in order to 
bring out the value of harmonies which would otherwise 
go unnoticed. As in music, painting has tones which seem 
false but which make the others ring more clearly. 

““At the start of a painting I have a preconceived idea, 
but it is the colours, resounding cold or warm on the canvas, 
which determine the route which I must take—and how 
low tones are on canvas compared with the brightness of 
Nature !” 

And Cavaillés quotes a saying of Cézanne’s: ‘‘Paint 
the figures and the background at the same time: it’s no 
use stabbing at a figure to make it stand out.” 

Cavaillés draws from this a lesson: ‘‘Drawing is not, 
as Ingres claimed, the only constructive element in a picture. 
Chevreul and Helmholtz, with whose work Seurat was well 
acquainted, proved pertinently that colours have the faculty 
of modifying in appearance the dimensions of forms. A 
circle of dark colour does not seem as large as a circle of 
light colour of the same diameter. A scratched or pitted 
surface provokes a more intense shock than a smooth 
surface of the same size.” 

Cavaillés developed these ideas by repainting the patterns 
on wallpaper, over and over again, in different colours, and 
he says: ‘‘A volume varies according to the colours put 
into it: for instance, sky blue seems to flee away and 
suggests space; in the Tuscan primitives, it represented 
the infinite. But a cold white looks bigger than the same 
dimensions of blue. A painter should take into consideration 
the deformations which will be caused, not only by his 
deliberate drawing, but also by his colour. 

‘**The problem is simplified if, as I teach my pupils to 
do, the painter makes sure early in the work to single out 
a dominant tone, like the dominant note of a piece of music.” 

Moving from the technique to the subject matter, I 
asked Cavaillés later if he thought his painting really 
represented his time. 

“‘Why should it?” he asked. ‘‘Abstract art never 
represented an age; the abstract painters of to-day are 
the same as those of 1920 but less coloured—those of 1920 
were under the influence of the impressionists.” 

I asked Cavaillés if he thought then that Bernard Buffet 
and André Minaux—the two most talked-about painters 
of the new generation—were avoiding one of the basic 
problems of painting by severely limiting their colours ; 
but Cavaillés in his reply admitted with a smile that the 
absence of colour was “‘representative of our time.” 

“It is natural that Buffet and Minaux should not be 
gay,”’ Cavaillés said. ‘‘The war period hangs over them, 
and during many years, because of the war again, they 
were deprived of the Louvre. 

‘But to go back to the abstract painting of post-war 
painters, I think this is essentially just the manifestation of 
a cycle. One always finds oneself on more familiar ground 
with one’s grandfather than with one’s father.” 

I asked him why there was so much luxury in his own 
contemporary paintings. 

‘*‘Not luxury—quietude,”’ he corrected. 

“But is this an age of quietude?” I asked, pursuing 
the earlier point. ‘‘Can the painting of quietude be sincere ?”’ 

“Did the Impressionists paint the Commune?” asked 
Cavaillés. ‘‘Cézanne did a bunk into Italy during the war 
of 1870. France collapsed: Cézanne was, apparently with 
unconcern, painting up his drawings of Ville d’Avray. 

“After all, one does not paint for posterity. 

“In the days of painting for the aristocracy one worked 
for an interior—portraits or set subjects. One was obliged 
to represent one’s age. But not now.” 

‘But a historian knowing nothing of painting would be 
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JULES CAVAILLE’S, BONNARD’S DISCIPLE 


able to feel that an Impressionist work belonged in the last 
half of the XIXth century,” I said. ‘‘A Téréchkovitch or 
a Cavaillés could belong as well in the eighteen-fifties as 
the nineteen-fifties.”’ 

In his answer, Cavaillés confessed that the basic theme 
of his work was that eternal vision of youth often successfully 
exploited by writers. 

“I spent my childhood in quietude,” he said. ‘‘In my 
mother’s house I was very happy. That is what I paint. 

“I am not a gay person. But then, the painting is 
nearly always different from the painter. It is the recollec- 
tion of happiness which persuades me to paint, and so it 
is that which I paint.” 

Cavaillés looked at a photograph of the tiny, modest 
figure of Bonnard. 

“‘Just as little men paint great frescoes and big men 
make minute engravings, so I, melancholy by nature, paint 
a frivolous quietude, the youth to which I can no longer 
regain admittance except by painting.” 

We looked at a vivid interior standing at the foot of 
an easel, full of bourgeois contentedness. It seemed to 
me to have a philosophic significance which its painter 
certainly never intended: doubtless the greatest contri- 
bution which Oriental thought has made to our civilisation 
is the knowledge that we do not all live in the same world, 
and perhaps it is in the arts that one sees this the most 
clearly ; painters like Cavaillés show one also that people 
do not live in the microcosms in which we think we see 
them (although the sensuality and escapism which one sees 
at once in the briefest glance at Cavaillés’ profile help to 
explain his unctuous daily plunge into the past.) Cavaillés, 
like Bonnard, seems doubly to prove this cosmological 
phenomenon because of the difference between the “‘poetic 
reality” of his work and what might be called the ‘‘news- 
paper reality’ which, for the unthinking, is the only reality 
there is and which is often to be found in the boldest 
revolutionary work of Picasso, for example. Although the 
mental significance of paintings has been perhaps “‘betrayed” 
by the excesses of surrealists, it may be that there is in this 
factor a simple, eclectic (and by no means new) approach 
to the appreciation of painting which is too often 
neglected. 

Cavaillés later made a defence of his individuality : 
‘To-day there is talk of creating an art for the people,” 
he said. ‘But I do not paint for the public. It is to the 
public’s advantage that it should be elevated to art and 
not that art should be vulgarised. Painting is for princes 
—only now it is in the mental sense of the word.” 

Cavaillés complains of a lack of humanity—humanity 
having been a characteristic French quality since the days 
of the Maitre de Moulins and Fouquet—in much contem- 
porary French painting. 

‘*There is an everpresent cycle in painting and the 
tradition should be observed. Our grey matter suffers 
perhaps from the misfortunes of our time. But, in painting, 
the subject is of little importance. 

“I think it is a mistake to believe that terror and the 
Borgias and so on inspired the Renaissance. Disturbance 
does not inspire great work. The only work which has 
been great enough to go down to posterity is the work 
of those who were protected from the troubles of the 
time.” 

Cavaillés’ art took a decisive turn in 1938 when he came 
fully under the influence of Bonnard: it acquired a greater 
appearance of spontaneity and more courageous deforma- 
tions. The modulations became more expert. Then, 
during the Occupation, he saw Bonnard often after fleeing 
to the Midi. Among other things, this gave him a liking 
for the window theme of which Bonnard’s picture in the 
Tate makes much. Cavaillés returns to this fertile theme 
often now. 

Since the war, Cavaillés has had pupils—two sets of 
them: those of the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs (where he 
is “‘lecturer in the science of colour”) and those of 
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Fig. III. Les Pavots. Canvas 32 » 


the Académie Jullian, 
Maitre. 

He gives his pupils at the Jullian great freedom: ‘‘One 
ignores the rules, one adapts oneself to each individual 
case,”” he says. 

But he pursues colour exercises with his pupils very 
carefully at both schools. One of these exercises is: divide 
the canvas into two exact halves; paint the halves in two 
tones of medium intensity ; use these tones as supports to 
make ‘‘vibrate”’ a series of strokes in other colours ; choose 
from these other colours a dominant or dominants ; con- 
struct your painting so that the dominant is exalted to 
saturation point. 

Cavaillés recommends his pupils to study particularly 
cloth, Oriental carpets and mosaics. ‘“They are paintings 
reduced to the essentials,” he says, ‘‘although in a painting 
it is sometimes better to isolate the pure tones with greys 
that bring out and exalt them.” 

Cavaillés does his preparatory paintings in oil on paper. 
The technique is the same as for the canvas and is therefore 
preferable to working in gouache, he says. Another 
advantage is that the pigment, unlike gouache, holds its 
medium and therefore resists deterioration longer. 


to which he has returned as 


Figs. II and III are in the possession of Arthur Tooth & Sons, 
Ltd., 31, Bruton Street, W.1. 








OLD MASTERS 
AT PARK HOUSE 


NCE again for the exhibition of Old 

Masters, which has now established 

itself as an annual event at Messrs. 
Frank T. Sabin’s gallery at Park House, 
Rutland Gate, there is a collection of pictures 
of all schools of the highest quality, and once 
again some of these are of such outstanding 
merit that one thinks of them rather as 
National Gallery works than as those in a 
private gallery. A Botticelli Roundel, which 
is probably the original from which the 
School work in the National Gallery was 
copied ; a dramatic large Tintoretto, ‘“The 
Raising of Lazarus,’ which has recently 
been on loan to the Fogg Museum ; a lovely 
small Correggio, ‘‘Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt,”’ which was in the Severoli Collection 
until the early XIXth century, having almost 
certainly been bought by them direct from 
the painter, since Cardinal Severoli valued 
this picture so highly that he always had it 
with him, framed in silver, on his travels ; 
a lovely Giorgione, ‘‘Salome with the Head 
of John the Baptist’: these, and Titian’s 
great ‘‘Saint Margaret,” are outstanding 
among the Italian pictures shown. One 
other fascinating work from Italy, however, 
which should be of particular interest to art 
scholars, is a very large altarpiece, ‘“The 
Coronation of the Virgin,” by a master, 
Antonio da Imola, of whom we know nothing 
save in connection with this one fine work. 
A signature inscription on the picture says 
that it was painted by Antonius, alias 
Ghiudacius Imolensis in 1470; and an 
XVIlIIth-century book by Gian Nicolo 
Villa in the Library at Imola records that this 
picture was then still in the church of St. 
St. Augustine at Forli. The painting is so 
fine, and the arrangement of the concourse 
of angels and saints set against a background of gold so 
brilliant, that the showing of this picture should set the art 
historians on a search for other works by this hitherto 
neglected master. The panel measures 87 by 103 inches, and 
is in wonderful preservation. 

Three life-sized full-length portraits are outstanding 
among the exhibits of Spanish pictures. Foremost is the 
splendid Velazquez portrait of Queen Isabella, companion 
picture to the ‘‘Silver Philip” of the National Gallery. A 
second work, which was long attributed to Velazquez, is 
given by Mr. Sabin to Juan Carreno de Miranda. It is a 
portrait of the illegitimate son of Count Olivares, Julianillo, 
who was eventually created Duque de San Lucar by his 
father’s influence. The young man is a fascinating subject 
whose picaresque life in Spain and distant Mexico encom- 
passed the activities of street singer, page to an archbishop, 
beggar, gaolbird, soldier, and profligate. Here we have him 
in an exciting, flamboyant portrait of such quality that it is 
understandable that it could be attributed to Velazquez 
himself. The third great portrait from Spain is a Goya: 
one of those Spanish ladies of the court or court entourage 
whose basic vulgarity beneath the splendid clothes Goya 
could so cruelly convey. 

From the Flemish School there are works by both 
Rubens and Vandyck. The little Rubens, ‘‘Assumption,” 
for all its freedom, did not greatly attract me personally, 
though one so often prefers these sketches by Rubens to 
the larger finished works made from them in which he played 
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a, less certain part. The Vandyck portrait of ‘‘Antoine 
Trieste, Bishop of Ghent,” is a magnificent picture. It is 
the work which was one of the treasures of the Hermitage, 
and Mr. Sabin bought it from the Soviet Government. 

Two good Rembrandts come from the Dutch School— 
a portrait reproduced on page 159, and an early subject 
picture, ‘‘St. Philip Baptising the Eunuch.” A glorious 
Constable of ‘‘Dedham Mill” belonging to 1819 and figuring 
those same ‘‘Young Waltonians’” who were to give the title 
to the great picture of the following year is the outstanding 
British picture: a magnificently freely painted stormy sky 
showing Constable at his best. 

Germany contributes that rarity, a painting by Diirer. 
It is signed with a monogram and is thought to have been 
painted for some noble family to give to St. Sebald’s church. 

In spite of this wealth of pictures from every European 
school the chief excitement of this exhibition will probably 
be the splendid Watteau picture, “‘Le Mezetin.’”’ Only the 
great ‘‘Gilles,” that treasure of the Louvre, can compare 
with this life-sized figure of the Guitar Player, for we 
always think of Watteau painting his figures on a small 
scale. The work came from the collection of the Duc de 
V. which was sold in Paris almost a hundred years ago, 
whence it was acquired for an English private collection 
where it has remained ever since. The singing, brilliant 
colour, the harmony of vivid blue and lilac, the beauty of 
draughtsmanship and of execution will make this picture an 
outstanding one in this exhibition of masterpieces. 
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demands considerations different from 

those of any other subject. Obviously, 
there is the element of the sitter as an inter- 
ested—and deeply prejudiced—personality ; 
and only of recent years, and even then in 
rare instances, will he sink those prejudices 
to accommodate the artist’s idiosyncrasies 
or personal vision. When, as happened 
throughout almost the whole period of early 
European painting, the sitter is a potentate 
of Court or Church, the artist must work 
within strict limits imposed by the patron 
and his office; and such limits are only 
slightly relaxed in all aristocratic and 
plutocratic portraiture. Not the least preju- 
dice is the demand for recognisable likeness, 
even though paradoxically this goes with 
one for idealisation. This degree of idealisa- 
tion, as we shall see, made a noticeable 
schism between Dutch and Flemish art in the 
great days of the XVIIth century. Of the 
nine supreme portraitists of the world— 
Holbein, Titian, Velazquez, Hals, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, Reynolds, and 
Gainsborough—five belong to that period ; 
and four of these to the Netherlands. 
Indeed, the co-existent genius of those four 
giants tends to overshadow the acceptedly 
brilliant achievement of lesser men of the time. Goveart 
Flinck or Aert van der Gelder are lost behind Rembrandt ; 
Bartolomew van der Helst is regarded as a rather empty 
echo of Hals ; Gonzales Coques, once famous as ‘‘the little 
Vandyck,” is with difficulty remembered in his own right. 
Yet how good any one of these men can be ! 

First, however, it is well to remember that there is an 
enormous amount more portraiture in European art than we 
immediately recognise as such. From the time of Giotto 
and the breakdown of Byzantine hierarchic art, it became 
increasingly common to people even the most sacred subject 
with known personalities. Some of these we know well, as 
when Jean Fouquet, painting the Virgin for Charles VII of 
France, makes a clear portrait of the king’s beloved mistress, 
Agnes Sorel. Although such practice, both with the main 
personages of sacred story and the subsidiary actors in it, was 
almost universal in European art, portraiture per se was the 
least part of medieval painting, and only when the triumph 
of the Renaissance gave importance to the individual did 
it establish itself. The impulse which led to the creation of 
Shakespeare’s drama of personalities was the power which 
established portraiture as a separate art. We can recognise 
its beginnings, but those beginnings are often alloyed with 
other ideas than pure portraiture. The donors who intrude 
so curiously (usually on a smaller scale) into the corners or 
on to the wings of altarpieces were largely there as an asset 
on the Day of Judgment, an extra assurance of a deserved 
paradise or an insurance against hell-fire. 

With mankind’s growing self-consciousness it became 
an obvious step to create pictures of important personages 
which were the whole work, existing in its own right. The 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD Lapy. 
Canvas 34} by 28} inches. 
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By REMBRANDT VAN RIJN. Signed. 
Frank T. Sabin Galleries, Park House. 


erstwhile wing of the altarpiece came to earth and functioned 
purely to gratify the vanity of the subject portrayed. The 
bookmark portraits of the Illuminated Manuscripts expanded 
to life-size as portrait panels. Widespread as the practice 
became, it was in Northern Europe, rather than ix Italy, 
that such portraiture found its first impulse, and because 
of that it owes as much to the manuscript art of the Book of 
Hours as to any large-scale painting. And it was, as one 
would expect, in the Courts rather than in the Church that 
this new art received its impetus. In fact, the earliest 
definite pure portrait we know in the modern era (for we 
must remember that portraiture flourished in Hellenistic 
and Roman art) is that of King John of France by Gerard 
d’Orleans, and this dates from 1359. 

In the XVth century in Flanders this art found its first 
brilliant exponents: Jan van Eyck, Robert Campin, Roger 
van der Weyden, Memling; and the original well-spring 
of their style was the brilliantly coloured outline art of the 
miniatures in the illuminated manuscripts. Purity of line, 
minute detail, bright colour, and high finish were to remain 
the mark of this Northern art. It were too great a simplifica- 
tion to say that Northern European painting derives from 
books and Southern from sculpture, but the generalisation 
serves a broad purpose. Certainly these Flamandes had a 
Gothic love of individual characteristic rather than the 
Italian tendency towards generalisation. This Gothic 
attitude subserves portraiture well. 

Three portraits by Jan van Eyck illustrate its metamor- 
phosis from sacred picture to pure portrait. The ‘‘Vierge 
et Donateur” (Louvre) give Chancellor Rolin (who had a 
passion for portraiture) a more important place than the 
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PORTRAIT OF JAN WILDENS. 
Panel 22 by 18 inches. 


Private Collection. 
Virgin and Child whom he ostensibly worships. It is, in 
fact, a brilliant portrait with additional religious, architec- 
tural, and landscape interests. Next comes the Arnolfini 
double portrait in the National Gallery, one of the first 
great portraits of the world. Then, six years later, the 
artist’s wife: portraiture as we recognise it, the whole 
picture devoted to the face as a revelation of personality. 

Any portrait artist is at his best with representations of 
his own family, for here he is least inhibited or prescribed. 
The same is true of self portraits if the great difficulties of 
self portraiture can be overcome. In family portraits one 
element which is eliminated is the delegation of part of the 
work to assistants. This becomes specially important with 
such artists as Rubens, for instance, whose magnificent work 
showing himself and Isabella Brant has a perfection, a 
directness, a sincerity sadly lacking in some of his flattering 
commissions for Marie de Medici which came out of the 
Rubens factory. Rubens stands near the end of the Flemish 
story with his brilliant pupil-colleague Vandyck, who also 
was forced by the success of his courtly portraiture to organise 
something like mass production upon which he could impress 
his own genius by a first planning and some final brushwork. 
It is often good to see the portraiture of such men in the 
earlier stages of their careers before popularity has forced 
them to adopt these means of coping with the demand. The 
portrait which we reproduce, being one of a fellow artist, 
Jan Wildens, was painted when Rubens was about forty-two. 
Wildens was one of his collaborators, and therefore it has 
all these qualities of the labour of love. 

Vandyck himself, by the sheer weight of his genius, 
raised the elegance of Flemish portraiture to an international 
style which established itself as the accepted portrait manner 
in the Courts of Europe. There had long been a freedom of 
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the Courts for the artist ; such a painter as the great 
Antonis Mor (1512-1582), moving from his native 
Utrecht to Flanders, Italy, Spain, Austria, England, 
and back again, painting everywhere the reigning 
persons and accumulating honours. Vandyck was 
of this nature, and, like his master Rubens, was 
courtier as well as artist. At first it seemed that he 
might spread his genius (again in emulation of Rubens) 
to grandiose religious and subject pieces; but the 
visit to Italy in the artist’s most formative years and 
his reception there as a portrait painter settled the 
direction of his art. The portraiture of Vandyck 
had an enormous vogue, and, especially in England, 
where he was most unequivocally accepted, was a 
tremendous influence on our aristocratic portraiture. 

In the more than two centuries which elapsed 
between Jan van Eyck and these great XVIIth- 
century masters there had been an unbroken stream 
of fine Flemish portrait painters. What masters 
they were! Has any painter other than Holbein 
achieved the effect of volume with pure line which 
we have in Roger van der Weyden? And Holbein 
again is evoked by such a painting as Quentyn 
Matsys’s famous ‘“‘Banker and His Wife’’ in the 
Louvre, where in the Northern manner portraiture 
verges upon genre. Here, too, as in the earlier 
Arnolfini portrait, is indicated the rise of the merchant 
classes as patrons of art, and with it a demand for 
realism alike in the actual portraiture and in meticu- 
lous attention to the details of the setting. These 
tendencies were eventually to find complete expres- 
sion in Dutch art when, in the course of history, 
the Netherlands were divided into two separate 
entities of political and religious life. 

It would once more be an over-simplification, 
yet a significant one, to say that with that break 
Flemish art stood for beauty and Dutch for truth. 
Wed as it was to the older order, to the Habsburg 
monarchy and the Catholic Church, Flemish painting, 
even when it was not concerned with courtly persons 
and ecclesiastic service, retained the grace and elegance of 
medieval art. Dutch, catering in its first splendid uprush 
for the burgher and even the working classes, grew homely, 
honest, unornamental. The day was to come when it 
would swing back under French-Flemish and _ Italian 
influences; but its greatest period was this, as it were, 
homespun art. Almost certainly a great deal of what we 
now regard as genre painting was, in fact, portrait painting 
in the Dutch vogue of the time. The ladies and gentlemen 
at their harpsichords, drinking wine, or reading letters ; 
the housewife cutting the vegetables, buying fish, or nursing 
her child—are the new patrons portrayed in their home 
settings. 

So while Flemish art moved to ever more attenuated 
grace in the Courts of Europe, giving us such delicate works 
as the portrait we reproduce of Princess Isabella of Savoy 
by the younger Frans Pourbus (1569-1622), who preceded 
Rubens as Court painter to the Gonzagas at Mantua, and 
eventuating in the almost feminine exquisiteness of Van- 
dyck, Dutch portraiture found its highest expression in the 
virility of Frans Hals and Rembrandt. 

Frans Hals is the extreme example. His brilliant impres- 
sionist realism, his swift craftsmanship which so marvellously 
retained the life of his subject in its very brushwork ; these 
were qualities which had literally no time for formal beauty, 
If he grew dull it was when he was confronted by some dull 
burgess in her finery. He was at his best when he himself, 
in the tavern or the brothel, met such mad, bad, glad charac- 
ters as Hille Bobbe or the Bohemienne, or when he was 
commissioned to paint the hilariously feasting companies of 
the Civic Guards at their gargantuan meals. Rubens, his 
equal in vitality and his rival in the vigour imparted to his 
painting by the actual sweep of the brush, might have done 
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PORTRAIT OF THE MARQUIS CATTANEO. 
Canvas 294 by 23? inches. 


something of the kind had his path led to the tavern and not 
to the throne. 

Rembrandt’s so individual genius breaks through all neat 
definitions, but he is firmly Dutch, even though his concerns 
go far beyond the Dutch genius of his time. Despite the 
versatility which brilliantly encompassed religious subject 
painting, genre, landscape, Rembrandt’s chief concern was 
with portraiture and its revelation of the human personality. 
That he made himself the subject of so much research is an 
indication of his determination to get the last secret from 
human physiognomy ; and we are perhaps fortunate in the 
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By ANTHONY VANDYCK. 
David M. Koetser. 


misfortune which sent him so much to himself and his own 
immediate circle for his models. All through his life he 
painted his family : his father, mother, sister, ill-fated Saskia, 
faithful Hendricke Stoffels, Titus his son, and, above all, 
himself. It is in these pictures that Rembrandt's portraiture 
can best be studied, for here there was none to dispute his 
right to pursue his psychoanalysis or to complain of the 
depth of shadow which removed his sitter to a timeless, 
spaceless world. Needless to say, when actual commissions 
did occur, as they did throughout his whole life, but especially 
in the halcyon days before 1642 when Saskia died, all this 
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PORTRAIT OF ISABELLA OF SAVOY. 
Panel 22} by 25} inches. 


By FRANS POURBUS II 
Wildenstein. 


concern with the very essence of great portraiture was at his 
command. 

The lovely straightforward work which we reproduce 
was painted at the period of his acceptance and maturity, 
sometime before 1640. It approximates, therefore, to the 
Francoise van Wasserhoven of the National Gallery of which 
it faintly reminds one, having the same absolute simplicity 
and honesty of purpose. 

The number of portraits shown in the recent London 
exhibition at Matthiesen’s Gallery, ‘‘Rembrandt’s Influence 
in the XVIIth Century,” revealed how tremendous that 
influence was. However much he fell behind from the lead 
he gained at the start of his career in Amsterdam, he remained 
a tremendous influence on his fellow artists, direct pupils 
and others who came into no personal contact with his 
methods. It may well have been that, through his own 
teachers, to him was transmitted the newer preoccupation 
with lighting which Caravaggio had started in Italy ; and that 
Holland in his day was waiting for precisely this. Happily 
this experimentation with chiaroscuro gave a poetry to 
Dutch painting which it lacked, moved it away from the too 
factual element which threatened its life. Even Gerard Dou, 
most prosaic of Rembrandt’s pupils, could use it to lovely 
purpose; and such men as Aert de Gelder at his most 
inspired could be truly Rembrandtesque, for he had the 
technique of the master’s loose and sensitive brushwork to 
deliver him from the evil of prose statement. Govaert 
Flinck, too, at his best, can be confused with Rembrandt ; 
and so can that genius whom the disastrous explosion at 
Delft took too early from us, Carel Fabritius. One fascinat- 
ing master who looked at first as though he were about to 
follow Rembrandt, but later turned to his own experiments 
in perspective, was Salomon van Hoogstraten. In his early 
portraits, before the middle of the century, he gives us 
something of that teaching which he truly understood, as his 
book of 1678 proves. Jan Lievens; Ferdinand Bol, who 
could be so good and yet could degenerate into a mere 
reflection of Rembrandt ; Salomon de Bray, whose delightful 
portrait of a ‘‘Boy in Armour’ at Matthiessen’s was so 





PORTRAIT OF A LaDY By GONZALES COQUES. 
Norbert Fischman Gallery. 


thrilling ; facile Jacob de Backer: the Rembrandt manner 
persists in them all. 

Meantime there were the fashionable portraitists, the 
men who really made money in Holland, especially after the 
middle of the century, when the first sturdy rapture of the 
revolution was over and a new aristocracy had arisen with 
its eye upon elegance. Foremost among them and their 
predecessor in time was Michael Mierevelt (1567-1641). 
He became Court painter to the House of Nassau and Orange, 
and was kept too busy among the new élite of Holland even 
to accept an invitation to come to England and the Court of 
King Charles I. ‘‘A good painter of features,” says Fromen- 
tin, ‘‘but “Learned, correct, concise, a trifle cold.” This 
could be said also of his foremost pupil, Jan van Ravesteyn 
(1572-1657), for he also had a kind of academic precision 
which gave only the outside shell of his sitters and the 
elegance of their fine clothes. So, too, Bartholomeus van 
der Helst, that brilliant young man who took the Frans Hals 
manner to Amsterdam and exploited it so successfully. 
Actually, in this matter of portraiture there was the almost 
inevitable current towards elegance and the patronage of the 
Courts and high society which set before it the aristocratic 
manner. The portrait painter as courtier of those days had 
always the example of Vandyck. Gonzales Coques (1614- 
84) was able brilliantly to exploit that manner on a small 
scale. His pictures managed to keep a remarkable breadth 
of painting and real elegance, though the size of the head 
is often only about 1} inches, as in the pleasing little work 
which we illustrate, and Coques enjoyed a tremendous 
vogue and such exalted patronage as that of Charles I, the 
Prince of Orange, and the Archduke Leopold. Yet in such 
work the impulse which for centuries had served Flemish 
and then Dutch art eventually lost itself. There was no 
longer the genius of Rubens and Hals, Rembrandt and Van- 
dyck himself to feed it, and that stream of remoter influence 
which had flowed from Italy and linked with the great 
Venetians was too far off. Portraiture in the next century 
found its patronage and its exponents in England, and the 
glorious chapter of Netherlandish art closed. 











Fig. I. Dish: 16} in. diam. and 

bowl ro} in. diam. Earthenware 

with mottled glazes. Whieldon 
ware. 





THOMAS WHIELDON: Master-Potter and Myth 


the history of pottery. His life is obscure. His 

family background offers no clue to his rise to 
eminence in the craft. He lacks ceramic lineage. Of his 
character we know next to nothing, and the little that his 
hiring notebook tells us is not particularly attractive—a take- 
care-of-the-pence-the-pounds-will-take-care-of- themselves 
sort of man, without endearing qualities, eminently respect- 
able. A surviving letter is formal and lacks warmth: we 
can hardly discern the man behind the mask of courtesy. 
As a potter, in spite of the quantity of surviving Whieldon 
wares, he is equally shadowy. 

The uncertainties and ambiguities of his life are not 
made clearer by the haphazard and unscientific nature of 
the early excavations of the Fenton Low shraff tip. Nor can 
we be certain that all the types represented by wasters and 
fragments found there were made by Whieldon exclusively, 
or even by Whieldon at all. Other potters who preceded 
him, or rented his manufactory from him, must have used 
the same ‘‘shordruck,’’ although without documentary 
evidence it is impossible to distinguish the products of one 
from the other. Early slip wares attributed to Thomas 
Whieldon by Mr. A. T. Morley Hewitt,’ on the strength 
of wasters found in the area of the shraff tip, are more likely 
to have been made by William Poulson of Fenton Low, 
potter, who died in 1746, or William Meir, who was in 
occupation of Whieldon’s factory in 1750, or one of the 
Warburtons—William Warburton, who died in 1754, or 
Edward Warburton, who potted at Fenton Low from 1750 
until 1758 or later. 

During the first sixty years of the XVIIIth century a veil 
of anonymity was drawn across the Staffordshire scene. 
Outside the Adams and Wedgwood families there is little 
contemporary evidence of the productions of other manu- 
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facturers. Richard Pococke in 1750* described the types of 
wares made by the Staffordshire potters, but he mentioned 
no potter by name. Twenty or so years later Arthur Young 
visited the Potteries, but though he provides us with good 
evidence of the wages which various classes of workmen 
received in the industry, he only mentioned Josiah Wedg- 
wood.* When the Hon. John Byng passed through Lane 
End, Stoke, and Etruria in 1792, he noted the rapid expansion 
which the pottery industry was then undergoing, and went 
round Wedgwood’s works, which he thought dull and 
uninteresting after seeing round porcelain manufactories, 
but again no other potter’s name was considered worth 
recording.‘ Simeon Shaw’s valuable but certainly unreliable 
account of the early Staffordshire potters, published in 
1829, was largely based upon family traditions and the fallible 
memories of aged people.* 

Thomas Whieldon therefore takes on a legendary quality. 
He is both a historical personality of outstanding importance 
in the development of the craft: he is also an anonymous 
tradesmen in whom resided the arcana of a changing craft, 
a magnet-name which attracts to itself the best ceramics of a 
type or period, a symbol of potting skill, a portent and a 
legend. Whieldon is both one potter, a craftsman-genius, 
and the mentor and partner of Wedgwood: and many 
potters manufacturing particular types of wares—Whieldon 
wares. These are never marked and cannot be attributed to 
any potter with certainty, although the best of them, on the 
uncertain evidence of the Fenton finds, and the strength of 
a famous name, will always be ascribed to Thomas Whieldon 
himself. 

Full appreciation of Whieldon’s contribution to ceramic 
history is not made easier by the tendency to classify the 
fruits of the Whieldon-Wedgwood partnership as Wedgwood 
wares. Because Whieldon left no records of his own trials 
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Fig. II. Teapot: 6% in. spout to handle. 4} in. high. Earthenware 
with lead glaze stained with manganese and cobalt. Whieldon 
ware. C¢. 1750. 


and researches it does not necessarily follow that he made no 
contribution to the common pool of knowledge. Wedgwood 
was a scientific industrialist ; Whieldon was an empiricist. 
Thomas Whieldon was the dominant partner in the Wheildon- 
Wedgwood concern, and the wares made by them, or by 
Whieldon working entirely on his own (judging by wares 
firmly attributed to him) are in character diametrically 
opposed to the fine earthenwares and stonewares produced 
by Wedgwood or Wedgwood and Bentley. Whieldon wares 
are the cumulative expression of the hand-craft tradition. 
They are as much the culmination of an epoch in pottery 
history as the products of an individual. 

The age of elegance and taste was distracted by the Janus- 
god, and his acolyte, Mr. Facing-Bothways. During the 
first decades of the century we may notice beneath Augustan 


and Palladian formality the stirring of new life. By the 1750's 
this had given rise to a tension between the upsurge of 
romanticism and the cult of classicism, between sensibility 
and feeling on the one hand and rationality and perfectionism 


on the other. The point of cleavage, veiled by Flaxman 
grace, is revealed in Wedgwood’s art with its occasional 
lapses from the classical ideal into an insipid sentimentality. 
Thomas Whieldon was a narrower but more integrated 
personality. He followed single-mindedly his own provincial 
ways, untroubled by the fashions of his time, gathered up the 
tangled threads of a country craft, and carried it forward to a 
supreme climacteric. Hence his esthetic significance. 

Mrs. Frank Nagington possesses a fine collection of 
early Staffordshire pottery, including representative examples 
of Whieldon wares. 

Two pieces outstanding because of their size and quality 
are the dish and bowl of cream-coloured earthenware under 


Fig. III. Agate ware jug. 4 in. high and agate-hafted knife and 
fork. Knife haft 3} in. long. Blade 6% in. Fork haft 3} in. long. 
Prongs 4% in. 


a mottled or cloudy glaze (Fig. I). Judged as a feat of potting, 
this large octagonal dish, 16} inches in diameter across the 
diagonal, and covered with a sonorous purple-brown glaze 
stained with manganese oxide, is an achievement of no mean 
order, for it is light in weight, potted thinly, and has survived 
the ordeal by fire without twist or warp. The proportion of 
well to centre, and the refinement of the raised and notched 
edge are indicative of that craft mastery which is so obvious 
from the scintillating texture of the mottled glaze which 
drips from the shoulder like congealed blood and floods 
away from the edge in diffused clouds. The bowl, 104 inches 
in diameter and 4} inches high, is another finely potted piece 
and rather more delicate in colour. The shape is simplicity 
itself, spreading outwards from the deep and slightly conical 
foot into a capacious form of near vertical outline. The foot 
and the single incision near the lip provide effective punctua- 
tions of the rising walls of the pot, the vertical line of which is 
echoed by the flecks and flamelike streaks of the colouring 
oxide, irregular and pulsating in rhythm and stimulating to 
the senses. This is where Whieldon and his contemporaries 
scored over the classically minded Wedgwood with his 
precisely calculated effects and cold unvarying technical 
perfection. The potter’s mastery over the savage interplay 
of earth and fire is clearly revealed in the allowance for and 
control of these incidental qualities. 

The little teapot (Fig. II) decorated in relief with vine 
and bird motifs shows the value of reticence. The crisp 
clear-cut forms of the spout and handle, and the trailing 
ornament are emphasised rather than obscured by the 
manganese-stained glaze greyed with slight touches of 
cobalt. The angular forms of the characteristic crabstock 
handles and spout give this charming piece a sprightly 
and almost birdlike sense of movement. The rich colouring 
of Whieldon tortoiseshell glazes, achieved by dabbing the 
wares with powdered metallic oxides before dipping in the 
liquid lead glaze often tended to obliterate the relief 
ornaments in much the same way that dazzle-painting 
camouflaged buildings and ships in time of war. This 
silver-inspired piece shows a perfect relationship between 
form, ornament, and glaze treatment. 

The potters of the XVIIIth century seem to have been 
obsessed with the beauty of semi-precious stones, which they 
copied by blending or wedging together three or more 
variously coloured clays—usually brown, ochre, blue, and 
white. Features which needed much manipulation were not 
really suited to this technique as the fine veining became 
blurred and diffused in effect. It was admirable, however, 
for the knife-hafts which Whieldon is stated to have hawked 
to the Sheffield cutlers, and the lathe-turned teapots and 


Fig. IV. Black glazed teapot. 6} in. from spout 
to handle. 3#in. high. Whieldon ware. 
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Fig. V. Cup 34 in. diameter. 1 in. 
high. Saucer 4} in. diameter. Cream 
earthenware with decoration in brown 
and green. Hot Lane,c. 1745. Found 
under the foundations Nr. Swan Inn, Elder 
Road, Nr. Hot Lane. Feb. 1913. 


coffee pots. We note here the 
direct relationship between material 
and process. The beauty of the 
wares is due entirely to the potter’s 
exact assessment of the aesthetic 
potentiality of the process. One is 
impressed by the deftness of the 
craftsman. The material has pro- 
vided a challenge and elicited from 
him the utmost skill. (Fig. III). 

Black glazed wares have been 
attributed to Jackfield as well 
as to Whieldon and other Stafford- 
shire potters. Mrs. Nagington’s 
teapot is made of a red clay of almost 
sealing-wax brilliance (visible at the tip of the spout which is 
slightly fractured) and is decorated with a typical flowing 
grape and tendril motif. The globular body is characteristic 
of the mid-XVIIIth century. We may assume that this piece 
was made in Staffordshire about 1750, possibly even at 
Fenton Low, for the wares usually ascribed to Jackfield in 
Shropshire are said to have been plain pieces without relief 
decoration and usually size-gilded.* ‘‘Shining Black’’ wares 
were made by many Staffordshire potters at the close of the 
century. Thomas Holland of Burslem, erroneously described 
as the grandfather of James Holland the water-colour painter, 
is listed in Tunnicliff’s Survey of the Counties of Stafford, 
Chester, and Lancaster (1787) as a‘‘Manufacturer of black and 
red China Ware and Gilder.” The deep lustrous black was due 
to an admixture of manganese and iron in the glaze (Fig. IV). 
_ Our last illustration (Fig. V), although not by Whieldon, 
is of unique interest, for it takes us back to the pioneering 
days of the pottery enamellers craft. This cup and saucer 
is made of a relatively coarse cream earthenware covered with 
a thin and impoverished glaze which is rather dirty. The 
saucer is a deep well-less bowl or dish with a small footrim 
which is slightly undercut on one side and very roughly 
turned. The diameter of the saucer is 44 in. The cup is 
handle-less, 3% in. in diameter and 1 in. in height. 

Did the deep well-less saucer give rise to the phrase 
‘‘a dish of tea,” or was it originated from the bowl cup ? 
The habit of drinking from the saucer became firmly rooted 
in a certain strata of society in the XIXth century, but there 
is no reason to believe that it was general, or that Queen 
Victoria was responsible for breaking down this custom, as 
sometimes stated. Indeed, the habit persisted until thirty 
or forty years ago. Early XVIIIth-century paintings show 
English people drinking from the bowl cup, while holding 
the saucer in the free hand. Mid-XVIIIth-century pottery 
invoices refer to 2-dish teapots. Thus Josiah Wedgwood 
bought of Sarah Meir in 1763 10 dozen 2 dish teapots at 
4s. per dozen. Other invoices speak of ‘‘carved Teapots,” 
“cut feet teapots,” and “‘plain bottom teapots.” It is 
difficult to believe that the saucer was used as a standard of 
measurement. The expression ‘‘2-dish” applied to teapots 
must therefore have reference to the handle-less cups then 
in use, and have given rise to the familiar phrase, still some- 
times heard in old-fashioned circles—‘‘a dish of tea.”’ 

The decoration on Mrs. Nagington’s crude cup and 
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saucer which bears a label inscribed ‘‘Found under the 
foundations Nr Swan Inn, Elder Rd, Nr Hot Lane Feb 
1913,” consists of a meandering flower and leaf spray crudely 
painted in brown and copper-green stain which has spread 
beyond the margins of the outlines and tinted the surround- 
ing body. This primitive piece was produced about 1745 
in the transitional phase when the Staffordshire potters 
were feeling their way towards richer chromatic effects and 
decoration. The fact that it was found near Hot Lane is of 
particular interest, for this was the cradle of the pottery 
enamelling business which was started there by two Dutch- 
men.’ The name of one has been given as Horlogius,* an 
improbable sort of name, although not much more unlikely 
than many others which occur inscribed on early wares which 
have been accepted as authentic productions. Who the 
other was is not recorded, but one may wonder whether the 
Anthony George Vander Schalk, who was buried at Stoke, 
January 29th, 1778, may not have been connected with the 
business. He, at any rate, was not entered as a traveller or 
stranger as might have been expected if he had only visited 
the Potteries. 

The transition from the use of crude metallic oxides to 
carefully prepared underglaze pigments and overglaze 
enamels has not been studied. The Warburtons and Daniels 
are credited with pioneer work in this field. Thomas Daniel 
is said by Simeon Shaw’ to have derived his information 
concerning the preparation of ceramic enamels from Warner 
Edwards (died 1759'*), chemist, potter, and partner of the 
Rev. John Middleton (1714-1802). The collation of all 
surviving documents relating to decorated pottery and 
marked pieces might throw some light on this rather obscure 
phase of ceramic history. 


(All the specimens illustrated are in the collection of Mrs. F. Nagington.) 


! 4. T. Morley Hewitt, ‘‘Whieldon, the Versatile Potter,” in Apollo Annual, 1951 
p.19 

* Richard Pococke, Travels through England . . . during 1750, 1751 and later years, 
London, 1888, Vol. 1, pp. 6-8. 

> Arthur Young, A Six Months Tour through the North of England, London, 1770, 
Vol. 3, pp. 306-309 

‘Hon. John Byng, The Torrington Diaries, edited by C. Bruyn Andrews, London, 
1936, Vol. 3, pp. 126-127 

® Simeon Shaw, History of the Staffordshire Potteries, Hanley, 1829. 

*W. B. Honey, English Pottery and Porcelain, 1933, 2rd Edition, 1945, p. 73. 

? Simeon Shaw, op. cit., p. 178. 

* Catalogue of a Collection of Early English Pottery, B.F.A.C., London, 1913, pp. xxiii 
and 123. 

* Simeon Shaw, op. cit., pp. 167-168. 

1 Simeon Shaw says he died in 1753 (op. cit., p. 167), but Stoke registers record his 
burial April 22nd, 1759. Simeon Shaw's dates are often wrong. 
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CREATIVE CRITICISM 


UCH is said, airily enough, to-day about the prin- 

ciples of criticism, the morals of criticism, or even the 

decline of criticism, but little is said about the mere 
mechanics of criticism. In the great days of X[Xth-century 
criticism, critics had space enough and time ; to-day even 
the most distinguished among them are often harried to 
produce articles too fast and are compelled to express 
themselves within a confined space. A highly analytical 
temperament is possibly of less value to the modern critic 
than a fluent manner and the capacity to get to the core of a 
subject convincingly and fast. This is not necessarily a 
bad thing, but it is a thing to be reckoned with. Criticism, 
even in our most intelligent weeklies, tends towards a vivid 
impressionism, while the more long-winded, academic 
criticism pursues a sequestered course of its own. 

Mr. V. S. Pritchett is in the front rank of modern English 
non-academic critics. His interests are wide, his opinions 
honestly evolved, and his use of words a constant pleasure. 
His new volume, Books in General,* contains the best of what 
he has written in the past few years; he discusses writers 
of the Old and the New World, writers in half a dozen 
languages, working over three hundred years, although the 
emphasis is on the later XIXth and XXth centuries. He is 
equally at home with that wry comedian, Italo Svevo, with 
Arthur Koestler wielding his social conscience like an 
electric drill, with Swift, Boswell, Benvenuto Cellini, with 
the dyspeptic Carlyles in Cheyne Walk, or, to use one of 
his happiest phrases, with ‘‘the obscure and rankling genius” 
of William Faulkner. 

Mr. Pritchett has an immediate charm and warmth 
which draws his reader into the subject ; he goes to the heart 
of the matter at a bound because it is the heart of the 
matter which really interests him. He is not much concerned 
with the outworks of social analysis or textual criticism. 
What concerns him is the impact of the completed work or 
the complete writer ; he is not by nature an analyst, a puller 
to pieces ; he is one who sees and grasps things whole. He 
writes, for instance, of the modern school of social criticism 
that ‘‘while it analyses the roots, it can only do so by dis- 
paraging the flower.”’” The observation, true in itself, reflects 
none the less the particular bent of Mr. Pritchett’s own mind. 
He is more interested in the flower than in its roots, more 
concerned to communicate his pleasure in the finished work 
of art than to disinter how it came to be what it is. 

From the austere standpoint of pure criticism this may 
be a weakness. Much of Mr. Pritchett’s writing is not, 
strictly speaking, critical at all; it is inspired description. 
At its best it is creative, for he is re-creating for the reader the 
sensations which he himself has felt in reading a particular 
book or considering a particular author. This is, I think, 
his outstanding merit, and his power to communicate his 
personal impressions and pleasures is higher perhaps than 
that of any of his contemporaries. There are three reasons 
for this. In the first place, as a naturally creative writer, 
Mr. Pritchett can project a book or an author as he would a 
character in one of his own short stories. In the second 
place he has an engagingly intimate and persuasive manner. 
In the third place, and perhaps this is the most important, 
I really believe that Mr. Pritchett enjoys himself more than 
most critics do. There is a pleasingly untrammelled air 
about everything he does. 

He began, of course, as a writer of novels and stories ; 
criticism for him has been a secondary development. It 
may be therefore that his equipment for the task is rather 
different from that of the critic pur sang. Critical acumen 


* Books in General. By V.S. Pritchett. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 


BY C. V. WEDGWOOD 


he has in plenty, but 1 believe that the essential impulse 
which carries him forward is not a critical impulse at all ; 
it is simple human curiosity. He has an insatiable interest 
in life, in people, in writers and in what they write, but it is 
a human interest ; it is a desire to know and to understand, 
not a desire to analyse and dissect. 

The two are linked, of course. It is only possible to 
know and to understand after going through certain processes 
of deduction. Mr. Pritchett can make statements which 
imply considerable analysis and classification, which even 
from time to time trespass into the school of social criticism, 
although without the portentous vocabulary which makes 
that school so hard to read. Take this, for instance, on the 
changes in English comic writing during the XXth century : 


“The break-up of the small patterns of living, the 
levelling of local life and its absorption into larger patterns, 
have turned characters into citizens. Mr. Polly and 
Kipps can break out of their cages now; they need 
submit no more to the local pressure that cramped their 
style and made them comical. For it is the pressure of 
set circumstances that helps to form and encrust the 
comic character and the only pressure one can see 
nowadays in our fluid society is of the kind that comes 
from inside a character rather than from his environ- 
ment. 


That is an interesting observation on the development of the 
English comic genius, but it is immediately applied to the 
works of a particular writer, in this case to the late W. W. 
Jacobs. Mr. Pritchett never indulges in statements of this 
kind for their own sake. 

This capacity for analysing an atmosphere or a prevalent 
frame of mind and then turning it like a searchlight on to an 
individual is seen at its best in the brief essay on Poe. The 
XIXth-century neurotic was not the passive self-pitying 
creature that his XXth-century counterpart has become. 
Why was this? Mr. Pritchett puts his finger on it in an 
instant. 


“Poe is electric : a positive neurotic, a wilful madman, 
an aggressive suicide. His terrors, his pains, his guilt, 
his punishment, his melancholy itself, are represented as 
inflations and energies of the soul. They are not 
presented as maladies to be cured and he does not wish 
to lose them. He feels romantically, all the larger and 
more powerful because of them, as if they were a gift 
and a privilege. The Romantics felt all the greater for 
their cult of death and pain, whereas psychology has 
taught us to regard our sickness as mutilation or a mis- 
leading of our powers. Poe is perfectly able to lead his 
derelict and isolated life regardless of the community. 
A loquacious and throbbing pride enables him to do so ; 
his sorrow runs a pipeline to the eternal.” 


Behind that passage lies much perceptive reading among 
the romantics and the moderns, but the deductions made 
from it are applied rapidly, impressionistically, to touch in 
the living portrait of Poe. Mr. Pritchett’s interest is always 
in the end concentrated on the human problem. 

Again, he seems to me to pursue a more elusive 
quarry and to be perhaps the only critic to do so: he is 
interested in the peculiar relationship of the writer to the 
writing. Why does this particular author respond to 
language, to subject or, in the round, to life in this particular 
way? The question can never be fully answered yet it is 
the only one truly worth asking. This undiscouraged, 
impossible quest gives to Mr. Pritchett’s critical writing its 
unique vitality. 
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THE PSEUDO-ARNOLFINI POR- 
TRAIT. By Maurice W. BrockwELL. 


Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 


Tilting at popular beliefs is one of the 
healthiest forms of exercise known to the 
human spleen, and when the recreation 
shows financial return into the bargain, 
who happier than the iconoclast ? 

For twenty years curator of the Cook 
Collection, and a _ well-known critic, 
Maurice Brockwell now tilts aggressively 
at that most wooden of windmills, the 
Official Catalogue. It is his contention 
that the work of Jan van Eyck known as 
“The Marriage of Giovanni Arnolfini and 
Giovanna Cenami” is in fact a double 
portrait of the painter and his wife, 
Margaret. 

It would be nice to say that Mr. 
Brockwell demolishes the old conception 
to the complete satisfaction of his audience, 
for it is always pleasant to see officialdom, 
in however unofficious and cultural a 
guise, vanquished in a battle of wits; 
but it is not possible to say that he 
presents a totally convincing case; nor 
does his theme invite the enthusiasm and 
conjecture stimulated by such major 
enigmas as a Bosch triptych. 

He treads on the thinnest ice of all in 
supporting his case by postulating the 
comparative physical characteristics of the 
painter and the s lk-merchant Arnolfini. 
rlowever convincing a case he makes, 
it is impossible not to be influenced by the 
thought that if ever a shrewd, unzsthetic 
merchant’s face was portrayed in oils, that 
face was painted by van Eyck on to the 
canvas held in dispute. 
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But there again only opinion is being 
given in evidence. If the truth be ad- 
mitted, it would only be honest to take the 
unexciting, unimaginative middle road, 
and to admit that we cannot be certain 
either way. 


THE SHORES OF LIGHT. By Epmunp 
Witson. W. H. Allen, 25s. 


THE WOUND AND THE BOW. By 
EDMUND WILSON. W. H. Allen, 18s. 


Reviewed by Daniel George 


Mr. Ernest Hemingway once wrote to 
Mr. Edmund Wilson: “You are the only 
man writing criticism who or whom I can 
read when the book being criticised is one 
I’ve read or know something about. I 
can read almost anybody when they write 
on things I don’t know about.’’ Could a 
higher tribute be paid to any critic? Not 
to a critic of Mr. Wilson’s standing. 

What is his standing? Certainly no 
American literary critic is so readable 
as he. He could as agreeably chat his 
way through The Faerie Queene as he has 
through Finnegan’s Wake. All's grist that 
comes to his mill, even if he does reduce 
it to soothing powder. 

The latest of his works to be published 
here is The Shores of Light, subtitled 
“A Literary Chronicle of the Twenties 
and Thirties.” It consists mostly of 
reprinted reviews. Many of them are of 
books now justifiably forgotten, and as 
many are of books by authors not known 
at all in this country and not likely to be. 
Where most English readers may differ 
from Mr. Hemingway is in holding Mr. 
Wilson to be (perhaps) the only man who 


can interest them when he is writing of 
books they know nothing about. 

To apply the mind to essays on 
Pope and Tennyson, Lytton Strachey and 
Samuel Butler, Virginia Woolf and T. S. 
Eliot is an effort we may feel we should 
not at this stage have been called upon to 
make. How much more amusing and 
instructive to read of Edward Arlington 
Robinson, Wallace Stevens, Ring Lardner, 
Thornton Wilder, Bernard De Voto, 
Edward Dahlberg, Elinor Wylie and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. About these writers 
some of us have much to learn, and the 
introduction is eased by a meeting on 
their native heath. 

Not all these pieces are mere reviews. 
Some are in the nature of character studies 
or obituaries (e.g., the Epilogue devoted 
to Edna St. Vincent Millay), and some are 
exercises in satire or literary controversy. 
Here, if we cannot pretend to take an 
intelligent share in the discussion, we can 
at least sit back and listen to the urbane 
discourse. Urbane it is. Not that Mr. 
Wilson is incapable of biting—no, stinging. 

His survey of the American literary 
scene of twenty-plus years ago, made up 
as it is of contemporary documents, is 
necessarily superficial; but it has fine 
gossip value—value, too, or at least 
interest, for the contrast it provides to our 
own literary scene. 

A revised edition of The Wound and the 
Bow, an earlier book of Mr. Wilson's, 
appears from the same puolisher. Smaller 
in bulk but in some ways more substantial, 
it contains the studies (especially those of 
Dickens and Kipling) which were so fresh 
and provocative in 1941. 
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THE PAINTINGS OF 


RENOIR 


Introduction by William Gaunt 


“More than 100 carefully selected and admirably 
produced reproductions, including many that are 
unusually well printed in colour, make this volume 
the best introduction to the study of Renoir’s work 
which has yet appeared.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE PAINTINGS OF 


REMBRANDT 


by Tancred Borenius 


A new large-sized edition with 17 colour plates. 
For the monochrome reproductions new photo- 
graphs were taken in all cases where the pictures 
have been cleaned during the last few years. 102 
illustrations, and 17 plates in full colour. 
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THOMAS BEWICK 


1 Bibliography Raisonné of the General 
History of Quadrupeds, the History of 
British Birds, and the Fables of Aesop 

issued in his lifetime 


by S. ROSCOE 


With 63 line illustrations. os. nef 


This book, the first of its kind, 
attempts a full bibliography of 
editions of the works named, pub- 
lished by Bewick in his lifetime 
(1753-1828), together with collected 
editions of proofs of cuts issued in 
book form within that period. 


SIR HANS SLOANE 
AND THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


by G. R. De BEER 


Illustrated. 18s, net 
Sir Hans Sloane is commemorated in 
the names of several London streets 


and squares, but his real claim to 
fame is that his collections of books, 
manuscripts, and natural history speci- 
mens were the foundation of the 


British Museum. This book com- 
memorates the bicentenary of the 
foundation, and explains how it 


came about. 


ART AND TECHNICS 
by LEWIS MUMFORD 
15s. net 


. this brave and profoundly 
sincere book is one which every 
thinking man and woman would do 
well to ponder over; though brief, 
it is the most actual, and, in that 
sense perhaps the most important, 
Mr. Mumford has yet written... .’ 

Times Literary Supplement 


OXFORD 
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JOURNEY FOR OUR TIME. The 
Journals of the Marquis de Custine. 
Translated by Phyllis Penn Kohler. 
Arthur Barker. 16s. 


Reviewed by Gladys Scott Thomson. 


The Marquis de Custine went to 
Russia in 1839 for a specific purpose. 
Half a century earlier France had been in 
the throes of her Revolution. His grand- 
father and father had alike died under the 
guillotine. The throne had now passed to 
Louis Philippe, one of a series of experi- 
ments in monarchy, none of them strik- 
ingly successful. To de Custine it 
appeared that absolutism might, after all, 
be the most rewarding system of govern- 
ment. He determined to examine the 
Russia of Nicholas I. But czardom as he 
found it horrified him even though he 
was impressed by the grave sincerity of 
the ruler who was conspicuous for his 
personal appearance ; and was attracted, 
too, by the Russian people themselves. 
His notes and letters, well known in the 
original French, have now been edited and 
translated into English with the object, as 
explained in the foreword and introduc- 
tion, of showing that as Russia is to-day so 
she was a century since and farther back 
still. It is possible to take a quotation from 
almost every page to illustrate the similari- 
ties between the Russia of 1839 and that 
of to-day. But it is not only in the case of 
Russia that pitfalls lie hidden in the path 
of the unwary in the saying that in the end 
is the beginning. Actually in his account 
of what he saw and heard de Custine says 
nothing that is not already well known. 
Nevertheless, all that he feels and remarks 
about Russia is of great psychological 
interest. This is the West looking at the 
East; the South in its warmth repelled 
by the frigidity of the North: Latin 
France with all its clear-cut logic opposed 
to the mystique of Slavonic Russia; the 
Catholic Church accusing the great 
schismatic which dared to call itself 
Orthodox. All this is implicit in every 
word that de Custine writes. From the 
point of view of strict historical truth, it 
detracts from the value of his observations 
since his approach is always from one 
particular angle. Thus he ignores the 
undoubted fact that for the greater part 
of the reign of Nicholas the politics of 
Russia were dependent on those of 
France. Looking back into history he 
has only slight and for the most part slight- 
ing references to the second Catherine 
and to Alexander, for whom she herself 
had chosen the Swiss reformer La Harpe 
as tutor. One would never guess that 
both rulers had at different times striven 
for reforms and progress, and that 
Catherine, despite her many faults, merited 
the title of Great. It is rather to the 
XVIth century that de Custine prefers to 
return and devotes most space to that 
pathological monster, Ivan IV, dwelling 
at length upon the atrocities of his reign. 
Those atrocities strike sharply upon the 
senses. But so do those committed 
elsewhere in Europe during a century 
which saw probably as much as was 
horrible as had been seen since the worst 
bestialities of the Roman Empire. But 
in his assessment of the barbarous quality 
of Russian rule, a quality which few are 
prepared to deny, de Custine’s standpoint 
is that he gives in his own words: ‘‘among 
the peoples of the South passion reconciles 
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one to some extent to their cruelty.” He 
notes with bewilderment that here in a 
northern country, for which he felt such 
antipathy, Ivan’s death was the signal 
for an outburst of grief. It was that 
profound student of Russian history, the 
late Humphrey Sumner, sometime Warden 
of All Souls, who pointed out that the 
first ten years of Ivan’s reign saw great 
deeds; and that dreadful as was the 
later story, the common people who, 
having for him ‘‘a singular and incredible 
love,”” wept at his death, probably did not 
regard him with quite the same eyes as the 
magnates whose power he destroyed. 
Herein surely lies, strange and curious to 
Western eyes to-day as ever it was to de 
Custine and to a Polish Ambassador three 
hundred years before his time, the secret 
if only it could be grasped of one barrier 
to the understanding of Russia; the 
mystical love and reverence for the 
supreme ruler, by whatever name he may 
be called ; the acceptance of whatever he 
chose to do. 

For St. Petersburg itself de Custine 
had ‘‘a sort of admiration,’ but a greater 
dislike. For him the capital was not 
as others have seen it; the splendid 
creation of Rastrelli, Quarenghi, Rinaldo, 
Charles Cameron; Russia according to 
her habit absorbing the foreign element 
and making it her own, as indeed she had 
done with her rulers, for her czars from 
Peter II onwards had only a thin and ever 
growing thinner, filament of Russian blood 
in their veins. But for de Custine the great 
palaces are merely hybrid expatriated 
growths. 

He comes to Moscow. He sees 
and describes with great feeling the 
Kremlin—incidentally also the work of 
Italian architects—the terrifying majesty 
of the mass of stone which represents all 
that is most terrifying in Russia itself. 
He sees the church of St. Basil in all its 
colours, ‘‘a box of glazed fruits.”’ And it 
is in his descriptions of Moscow, as when 
he speaks of the national song of the 
Cossacks of the Don “‘sweet and penetrat- 
ing like the song of a nightingale when 
heard from a distance at night from the 
depths of the woods,”’ that the impression 
seeps through, and in this he is very far 
from being an isolated figure, that, abhor- 
ring the political system of Russia and all 
its works, he is yet becoming uneasily 
aware of the fascination of the country. 

The method of editing this selection 
cannot be praised ; no index; no reference 
to the notation of the original letters; no 
indication for the student of what—at 
least two-thirds of the whole—has been 
omitted. The translation is adequate and 
some descriptive paragraphs in particular 
are well rendered. But throughout certain 
infelicities of expression set the teeth on 
edge. 


GLASS NOTES No. 12. Collected and 
Compiled by ARTHUR CHURCHILL, 
LTD. 5s. 

Reviewed by G. Bernard Hughes. 

This well-illustrated annual is invaluable 
to the collector of old glass, providing 
specialist information of a type difficult to 
find elsewhere. Outstanding are two full- 
page plates illustrating 24 types of paper- 
weights and the names by which they are 
known to collectors. This is accompanied 
by “‘Notes on a Terminology for French 

Paper-weights,” by Mr. T. H. Clarke. 
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The importance of this feature is the 
glossary in which sixty-three terms are 
standardised and made comprehensible to 
the layman. As an instance, Mr. Clarke 
points out that the description of the 
grounds against which the canes and other 
decorations are displayed have for long 
been confusing, and, he attempts here to 
rationalise the use of the terms muslin, 
lace, gauze, filigree and latticinio. 

In a three-page feature on the Apple- 
whaite-Abbott collection, the editor has 
reached some interesting conclusions by 
analysing the results of recent sales from 
which Sothebys disposed of 93 of the 
finest paper-weights for £20,400, an aver- 
age of £220 each. These formed but one- 
sixth of the number analysed and were 
made up of 42 Baccarat, 20 St. Louis, 
12 Clichy, and 9 of unknown origin. The 
remaining five-sixths realised more than 
£19,600, an average of £41 10s. each. 

Mr. R. S. Williams-Thomas, a master 
glass-maker,writes authoritatively of‘Bloom 
on Old Glass.” He states that “sulphur 
bloom is found only on glasses which have 
been re-heated at a furnace or ‘ glory-hole’ 
for the purpose of shaping or shearing. It 
may appear as an all-over film, but more 
usually as a distinct band around the article 
at such a distance from the top as to show 
that the attack has taken place where the 
heat of the fire is less intense.” 

Packed with factual information essen- 
tial to the glass collector are ten illustrated 
pages of “‘Notes and Records.’’ Mr. R. J. 
Charleston writes on “French Glass of 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries,” and 
an article on ‘Fair Goods’’ deals with 
hollow-blown silvered glass of the mid- 
XIXth century. The hitherto unrecorded 
Beilby goblet illustrated here is described. 


A CRAFTS ANTHOLOGY. By James 

T. Batty. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

And if it be said that all men cannot 

be craftsmen, the answer is the histor- 

ical one that most of them were so, 

potentially or actually, and that there 

will be no peace on earth nor content 

in social life nor security in affairs 

until they become so once more. 

H. J. Massingham. 

H. J. Massingham’s words set the 
tone and pace for this delightful anthology. 
James Baily has spent his life engaged in a 
variety of crafts and in conveying his 
knowledge and enthusiasm to others. Of 
this we are assured on the publisher’s 
jacket, and it is confirmed by the choice of 
quotations to be found in the book. 
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The best of anthologies can claim no 
cohesion or development except of a mood, 
for that is their character, and the fairest 
recommendation a reviewer can make— 
if lacking the space to quote—is that the 
book be bought. This the present re- 
viewer does wholeheartedly, adding that 
his personal taste was particularly satisfied 
by H. V. Morton’s description of the last 
bowl-turner in England, a verse from 
Harold Munro’s ever-welcome ‘Trees,”’ 
and ‘“‘The Making of a Tumbril’”’ from 
Adrian Bell’s “‘Corduroy.”” But many 
authors, old and new, are represented, 
from Moses to that modern master of 
words, Vita Sackville-West. 

Jon WyYNNeE-Tyson. 


THE BOOK OF NECKLACES. By 
Sau Ovep. Arthur Barker. 3os. 


Reviewed by C. C. Oman 


So little has been written in English 
on the subject of jewellery during the 
present century that there can be no doubt 
that there is ample room for a good chatty 
book on necklaces. Mrs. Oved has 
attempted to give an introduction to the 
necklaces of all peoples of all periods. 
This is a large undertaking for a writer 
with only 111 pages and 62 plates at her 
disposal, and the wonder is not that so 
many gaps have been left, but that so 
much ground has been covered. Mrs. 
Oved has tended to concentrate on re- 
creating the atmosphere of the periods of 
the civilisations which bred the craftsmen 
who made the necklaces, rather than 
describing in detail the objects themselves. 
She has obviously a deep appreciation for 
jewellery and has gone to great trouble in 
collecting information from a wide range 
of sources. It is difficult, however, not to 
feel that she could have produced a better 
book by not attempting to cover so large a 
field. The illustrations vary much in 
quality, the best being from stock museum 
negatives. Those which appear to have 
been made especially for the book, are 
mainly trick photographs which are 
entirely ineffective since they show no 
appreciation of the necessity of clear 
definition when illustrating jewellery, the 
beauty of which resides in its exact 
workmanship. Another weakness is that 
the standard of the pieces illustrated is 
not very high, except in the case of the 
necklaces of the early civilisations. It 
is surprising that no first-class gem-set 
necklace of either the XVIIIth or the 
XIXth century is illustrated. 
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HEN you want 

att books, think of 
Tiranti’s artbook shop 
which has sold nothing else 
since 1895. The selection is 
large and comes fron all 
over the world. The shop 
for the gourmet if we may 
use that word, is situated in 
the west-end’s art quarter, 
at 72, Charlotte Street, 
London, W.1. The special- 
ist is particularly welcome. 
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HERALDRY 


CHEERFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


A book for everyone—not 
merely for people interested in 
heraldry. It illustrates the mean- 
ing of heraldry in a light-hearted 
way, with humour and wit, and 
with a panoply of vivid colour on 
every page. It includes the 
armorials of all the Dominions, 
the Queen, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Prince Charles, and Com- 
mander Douglas Fairbanks, 
Junior. 

By Iain Moncreiffe of Easter 
Moncreiffe, Falkland Pursuivant- 


Extraordinary 


Don Pottinger, Herald Painter 
Extraordinary to the Court of the 
Lord Lyon King of Arms 


ALL IN COLOUR 10s 6d 
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Creation of 
Sculpture 


By Jules Struppeck, Newcomb College School of Art, Tulane University 
A magnificent, lavishly illustrated book which combines aesthetic guidance 
with technical instruction in every branch of sculpture, the old and the 
contemporary. Whilst most of the book is devoted to materials and 
techniques, which are explained in sufficient detail to be of immediate use, 
they are presented as part of the creative process and not as ends in 
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years ago on May 22. He died 

seventy years ago last February, 
and this double anniversary is a good 
moment to review the ups and downs of 
his very variable reputation. Few com- 
posers have provoked such controversy in 
their lifetime, and probably none has 
equalled the single-minded ruthlessness 
which enabled Wagner to carry his colossal 
and revolutionary schemes into effect. 
His achievements are now a matter of 
history, but one cannot help reflecting how 
sensational they in fact were. Although 
Wagner’s mature music was quite different 
from anything previously heard—the sym- 
phonic poems of Liszt provide the only 
parallel—he was actually able to compel 
the musical public to accept his entire 
grandiose scheme of creation (not to 
mention persuading the Bayreuth town 
council to build a theatre specially for its 
performance), and he even won popular 
acclaim for an unheard-of experiment 
within his own lifetime, a fate granted to 
few composers. He split German music 
into two sharply-defined groups, himself 
and Liszt as modernists in opposition to 
Schumann and Brahms as classicists, and 
his influence has lasted for many years 
since his death. In the late XIXth century, 
indeed, it was so strong that lesser Wagners 
appeared in every country, even including 
France, where d’Indy and, of all people, 
Chabrier came under his spell (in, for 
instance, his opera Gwendoline, which 
positively reeks of Wagner); Germany 
herself produced phenomena like August 
Bungert, who endeavoured to rival his 
master by writing a cycle of four Homeric 
operas, for the production of which he 
tried to get a special theatre built on the 
banks of the Rhine. Perhaps fortunately 
for posterity this project was unsuccessful. 

Then, of course, the reaction set in. 
After the first world war the cult of the 
colossal became out of keeping with the 
spirit of the times, emotionalism was 
frowned upon, and classicism returned to 
musical creation. Nevertheless, Wagner 
continued to be performed as much as 
ever; the public remained faithful, even 
if the composers did not. In the thirties 
the situation was given a new twist by the 
resurgence of nationalism in Germany and 
the arbitrary (and unjustifiable) identi- 
fication of Wagner with Nazism. But now 
that this has been swept away, Wagner still 
remains, his reputation a little tarnished 
perhaps, but not without his old power. 
People are still prepared to spend five or six 
hours in a theatre engrossed in the slow- 
moving and often incomprehensible doings 
of a group of Teutonic mythological charac- 
ters, and at the same time wallowing in a 
rich bath of luxuriant sound ; yet in general, 
the taste of the time has moved away from 
the heart-burnings and outpourings of the 
Romantics to the purer and more formal 
spirit of the XVIIIth century. Bach and 
Mozart are the new deities, and thereafter, 
many people seem to say, nobody exists 
before Stravinsky. 

What is the explanation of the dicho- 
tomy? Even among admirers of Wagner, 
few to-day would invest the characters of 
The Ring with the same moral and philo- 
sophical significance as Wagner did when 
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he created them; nor, like Bernard Shaw 
in The Perfect Wagnerite, would we attempt 
to deduce economic theories from them. 
We look at them now more from the 
purely dramatic than the symbolic point 
of view. Curiously enough, Liszt took the 
same line at the time; reviewing A. B. 
Marx’s book on XIXth-century music, 
published in 1855, he wrote, ‘Marx is 
absolutely right in regarding the stage as 
too confined a field for the lofty passions 
he would like to display on it . . . Many 
a thing gains rather than loses when it is 
suggested rather than described, or des- 
cribed rather than realised. In many cases, 
indeed, the imagination so far outsoars the 
possibility of representation that the latter 
attempts in vain to compete with it.” 
Liszt was thus publicly contradicting most 
of Wagner’s theories about opera at the 
very moment when Wagner was working 
on The Ring (of which Liszt had, of course, 
seen the libretto) ; and Mr. Ernest Newman 
notes in his life of Wagner : 

“Wagner saw that Liszt merely admired 
him as a composer and was not particularly 
anxious to comprehend him as a dramatist 
or thinker.’”” Wagner therefore ruled out 
any idea of Liszt producing The Ring at 
Weimar (where he was at that time court 
conductor), though both Tannhauser and 
Lohengrin had been successfully performed 
there, the latter for the first time. 

We can find a somewhat similar point 
of view to Liszt’s, expressed by Nietzsche 
who was strongly attracted to, and yet 
repelled by, Wagner. Writing shortly 
after Wagner’s death he said, “Wagner 
was the most enthusiastic mime-lover 
there has ever been, even as a musician. 
If Wagner’s theory declared the drama to 
be the goal and music only the means, his 
practice throughout has invariably been 
‘attitudes are the goal; drama just as 
much as music the means.’ Wagnerian 
drama is only a pretext for a number of 
interesting attitudes.’"” He goes on to 
criticise Wagner’s complete dependence 
on the theatre for his means of expression, 
for, he says: ‘‘No one can bring to the 
theatre the finest feeling for art, least of 
all the artist who works for the theatre. 
There is no solitude there, and all perfec- 
tion requires an absence of witnesses. In 
the theatre the most individual mind 
succumbs to the levelling spell of the 
mass.’’ Nietzsche was, of course, not 
against the theatre in its proper function 
—we remember his devotion to Carmen— 
but he simply felt that Wagner had lessened 
his stature by invariably allying his music 
to the drama, when he would have done 
much better to develop his great gifts as 
a composer pure and simple ; then there 
would have been no need of “‘attitudes.”’ 
But Wagner possessed with “‘the command- 
ing instincts of the great actor,”’ chose the 
other way. 

Time has proved Liszt and Nietzsche 
right: what survives of Wagner to-day is 
his music. To this the public’s approach 
has always been a highly subjective one ; 
some cannot bear the sound of it, some are 
irresistibly attracted by it; fewer can 
appraise it judicially. That Wagner was a 
genius there is no doubt; but his music 
inevitably demands submission on the part 
of the listener, and many are not prepared 
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to give it. Adolescents are almost invariably 
moved by Wagner, but to carry this 
enthusiasm into later life does not neces- 
sarily betoken an adolescent mentality. 
Apart from the purely emotive power of 
the music, one cannot but admire the 
mastery of construction—however exag- 
gerated the overall length may be—the 
telling dramatic strokes, and the imaginative 
handling of the orchestra. He is over- 
emotional, perhaps, over-long, certainly— 
nothing is left out which could possibly be 
put in—and yet the magician of Bayreuth 
still weaves his spell. He no longer in- 
fluences the music of to-day directly ; the 
old romanticism is dead and modern 
musicians perhaps feel more affinity with the 
austere and remarkable late works of 
Liszt than with the opulence of Wagner : 
as Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein wrote in 
1874, “Liszt has flung his spear far 
further into the future than Wagner.” 
Liszt and the Princess had lived together 
during Liszt’s Weimar years, and her 
remark cannot be regarded as free of 
prejudice ; nevertheless there is a good 
deal of truth in what she said. 

Liszt and Wagner were born two 
years apart (though Wagner became 
Liszt’s son-in-law); they were friends 
for over forty years and their influence 
on each other is a subject in itself. They 
could hardly have been more opposed in 
character, Liszt generous, over-prodigal 
with his many gifts, restless, experimenting 
in all directions, a man of many different 
worlds,and Wagner entirely single-minded, 
interested only in what he had to do and 
appreciative of others only in so far as 
they were of use to him. For a time their 
paths lay together; in the 1850’s they 
were the protagonists of a ‘‘New German 
Music,’’ Wagner in the theatre and Liszt 
in the concert hall, which swept away the 
conventions of their predecessors and 
enriched the musical language of the world 
by the development of chromatic harmony 
and the use of novel and dramatic orches- 
tral effects. But, much as he admired 
Wagner, Liszt did not want to write 
Wagnerian music-drama; when he 
sketched out an opera in the 1850’s, on 
the subject of Sardanapalus, he used an 
Italian text and leant towards Bellini and 
Meyerbeer rather than Wagner, who in 
the same period was already developing 
his musical style into its final form. He 
had no wish to go beyond that, and 
did not follow Liszt into the unknown 
region of the later works which anticipate 
Debussy and Bart6k—nor, in fact, did he 
understand what Liszt was trying to do. 
Wagner’s achievement is single and 
complete ; a straight line runs from the 
beginning to the end of it, and a monu- 
mental achievement it is. Yet, perhaps 
among other works of Liszt’s last period, 
the little piece which he wrote in memory 
of Wagner called R.W.—Venezia (visitors 
to Covent Garden may hear it in the 
epilogue of Apparitions, at the moment 
of the poet’s suicide) has in it more of 
the seeds of the future. 


Details of the June Coronation double 
number to be sold at 7s. is given on page ix. 
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THE LOST TRADITION 
IN MUSIC 


The conclusions of the book published 
under this title,* containing the results 
of ten years musicological research by a 
distinguished Viennese musician at pre- 
sent in the United States, are so important 
that, although predominantly technical 
in nature, they should be understood, 
in essence, by everyone interested in 
music. The book bears the sub-title 
“Rhythm and Tempo in J. S. Bach’s 
Time,’’ and it postulates the existence, 
prior to the early XVIIIth century, 
of a whole series of conventions, which 
amounted in all to a ‘‘style’’ which, 
like the continent of Atlantis, has been 
entirely submerged. Musicians have 
long been puzzled, not only by the change 
of the Italian word allegro, for instance, 
into a synonym for “‘fast,’’ which occurred, 
according to Mr. Rothschild, around the 
year 1781 and the composing of Hadyn’s 
Russian Quartets, but by bluntly con- 
tradictory markings, such as Allegro ma 
non presto (fast but not quick!) and what 
are known as combined time signatures, 
in which the rhythm of a piece is denoted 
by two complementary and yet apparently 
contradictory symbols. Mr. Rothschild 
shows that there existed a sort of code 
in the notations of the Lost Tradition, 
which could only be interpreted as a 
strict instruction as to how many structural 
beats there should be in any bar, as to 
where these should fall, and to the speeds 
at which the music should be taken. Of 
these there were only two of importance, 
slow and fast, and other paces could only 
be denoted by altering the time signa- 
ture; but if it was difficult to show 
these with any precision, the system was 
able to convey the rhythmic structure of 
the music far more precisely than the 
notation current to-day. The Italian 
markings were gradually, in the time of 
Bach and Handel, being added to the 
directions inherent in the musical notation 
of the past; only very gradually did they 
come to replace it altogether as a means 
of indicating tempo. Mr. Rothschild’s 
thesis is not, by its nature, easy to follow, 
but it is set out as plainly and logically as 
possible. First he gives his conclusions, 
together with examples of the old system 
as it was used by Bach, then he traces the 
growth of the use of Italian markings, 
discusses the proper tempi of Dance Forms, 
and liberally quotes the contemporary 
authorities from whose works his theories 
have grown. This, of course, amounts to 
a startling re-discovery, but it is in its 
practical application that Mr. Rothschild’s 
book will have most effect on the music- 
lover. For not only does it turn out that 
many of the markings of tempi in editions 
of the Classical masters are entirely 
incorrect, and here the XIXth-century 
editors are largely to blame, but it enables 
any performer to ascertain the exact 
rhythmic structure of any of their works. 
Mr. Rothschild suggests that Bach has 
suffered more than Handel from such 
inaccuracies, simply because his works 
were for some time hardly known and 
little performed. The Handel pieces 
were performed traditionally where the 
Bach works could not be, and Mr. 
Rothschild, for good measure, gives a 


*The Lost Tradition in Music. By Fritz Rothschild. 
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table of the speeds and rhythmic structures 
of many of Bach’s important works. 
Here is a strictly musical, and hence no 
longer vague, differentiation between the 
Classic and Romantic schools of composi- 
tion and performance. Mr. Rothschild’s 
work will be of inestimable importance. 


PHILLIP J. INMAN. 


SONGS FOR THE QUEEN 


The Arts Council has had to endure a 
good measure of carping criticism, mostly 
from persons who feel that not a shilling 
should be spent on the arts. Most people, 
however, will consider that the Council 
was very happily inspired when it decided 
to sponsor a book of songs to celebrate 
our young Queen’s coronation. For this 
purpose they commissioned a group of 
living composers and poets, all British, 
to collaborate in a small volume which is 
tentatively named ‘‘A Garland for the 
Queen.” It will be published. 

One of the poets is the brilliant play- 
wright, Christopher Fry, who permits me 
to quote the second verse of his eight-line 
lyric : 

“This island, and these realms and terri- 
tories, 
Remembering all that human is, 
Sound with love and honour for a Queen. 
O morning light unfold over a morning 
throne,”’ 


and this lyric is to have music by Michael 
Tippett. 

It looks as though Elizabeth II begins 
her reign in an aura of affection, which 
Elizabeth I did not win for a good many 
years. Indeed, this new song-book 
inevitably reminds us of the similar 
collections which appeared in her distant 
day—for instance, A Booke of Aires, 
England’s Helicon (to which Shakespeare 
contributed) and A Paradise of Daintie 
Devyces. The book, as I write, is still 
in the making, and consequently I have 
not heard any of the “‘aires’’ and have 
read only Mr. Fry’s poem and my own. 
The latter was written for music by Sir 
Arnold Bax, ‘‘Master of the Queen’s 
Musick.” It is good to see in the list of 
contributors such honoured names as 
those of the veterans Ralph Vaughan 
Williams and Walter de la Mare. 

Among her many preoccupations the 
Queen may not be able at once to peruse 
our offering, but, since she is certainly 
fond of music, we may hope that it will 
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give her real delight CLIFFORD BAX 


A BOOK NOTE 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA. 
By AuDREY WILLIAMSON. Rockliff. 253. 
The pedestal on which a sense of 

humour has, in England, for long been 

placed, has always puzzled, and not 
infrequently exasperated, nations more 
inclined to take themselves seriously. 

Even so, a totally earnest man of literature 

or the arts who has contributed some 

aspect of thought or experience to our 
culture, can seldom complain of inattention, 
his endeavours usually being accorded 
respectful attention before being either 
rejected or incorporated into the accepted 
cultural fund. 

Unfortunately, not everyone endowed 
with a serious genius has been able to grow 
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up untarred by the ability to sense and 
convey the ridiculous, and those among 
them who have been rash enough to put 
their lighter thoughts before their public, 
have frequently woken to find themselves 
crowned by unexpected fame. Conse- 
quently we associate such men as Edward 
Lear and W. Heath Robinson, not with 
their superb talent for water-colours and 
paintings. 

Similarly, a very small proportion of his 
public associates Sir Arthur Sullivan with 
hymns and oratorios. ‘The Prodigal 
Son,’”’ “‘The Golden Legend,’’ and ‘‘The 
Light of the World”—even in the com- 
paratively devout Victorian era such works 
were soon eclipsed by the featherweight 
brilliance of his incomparable melodies for 
songs and comic operas. 

Fortunately, perhaps, Sullivan never 
seriously regretted that his reputation was 
being founded by his lighter music. At 
times, as with any man whose talents are 
diverse, he felt drawn to concentrate on 
work of a more serious nature, but 
natural enjoyment for working in a gayer 
mood made him more frequently resist 
any such tendency. 

Although Miss Williamson’s book helps 
to clarify such points as these, her aim is 
primarily to describe and critically assess 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas. This she 
does very ably, illustrating her comments 
with numerous quotations from both book 
and score. Her reasonable view of the 
personalities of the partners and of their 
relationship, which she sees as less funda- 
mentally inharmonious than some bio- 
graphers have made out, has done much to 
create an instructive and readable critical 
work. Jon Wynne-Tyson. 
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GRAMOPHONE 


The Decca ‘‘Aida’’ (LXT 2735-7) 
must be rated a triumph. On performance 
it is to be compared for reverence and 
creative understanding of very great music 
with this recording company’s revealing 
Kleiber records of Beethoven. As an 
achievement of the microphone techni- 
cians, it proves that the gramophone is 
well ahead of the cinema in three-dimen- 
sional realism. As with the vivid Ansermet 
issue of “‘La Boutique Fantasque,’’ we 
seem to be sitting in the middle of the 
orchestra, with the clash of cymbals 
coming from the other side of the room. 
Indeed, this set excites us all over again 
with the modern record that can capture 
flawless performances, make them glor- 
iously accessible to the ear, and do all this 
in the form of three slim, non-brittle 
records to a complete opera. In contem- 
porary flats and houses, where space is a 
valuable commodity, a shelf two or three 
feet long can now just about carry the 
complete operatic repertoire and most 
of the extant orchestral and chamber 
music. 

Verdi’s greatest works have an homo- 
geneity which comes from his welding of 
motifs into a kind of symphonic structure 
designed to explore and interpret human 
values. A fair test of any performance of 
“Aida’’ is the Third Act in which all the 
main characters appear. Tibaldi, in this 
set, interprets the varying emotions of Aida 
with flawless brilliance. At times she is 
fierce and ravaged; but always, even at 
her most agitated, she combines bel canto 
precision with her mastery of the sensuous 
surge of the music. Her voice is free of 
mannerisms and in the pathos of her duet 
with Radames its sheer legato in the 
gently descending triplets is superb. 

Compared with her effortless delivery, 
del Monaco’s Radamés is slightly more 
mannered. He seems to force his tone a 
little, but he has a virile voice that suits 
the part, and, in the final scene in the 
tomb (Act IV), he produces a most 
affecting quality of devoted despair. 

In Stignani, it is exciting to have an 
Amneris who does not ask of the hearer 
an emotional somersault if the fierce and 
almost gipsy-like princess of the first part 
of the opera is to be related to the final 
penitent and grief-stricken woman. She 
makes the character, with all her conflicting 
moods and passions, a single, believable 
woman, tragically in love. 

Here we have, above all, a magnificent 
ensemble, not a collection of people who 
happen to be disengaged at the moment. 
Tibaldi is, of course, known in this country 
as an excellent Mimi, Butterfly and Tosca, 
but, apart from Stignani, we have had little 
opportunity to hear the other singers. 
The acquaintanceship is thoroughly worth- 
while in each case and it is thrilling to find 
that the two bass voices (Fernando Corena 
as the King and Dario Caselli as Ramphis) 
and the baritone (Aldo Protti’s Amonasro) 
have markedly contrasted yet splendidly 
balanced styles. And there is no attempt 
by these artistes nor by Alberto Erede 
conducting the chorus and orchestra of 
the Accademia de Santa Cecilia to impose 
on this great, well-loved opera any perform- 
ance traditions of their own. A work of 
art is their concern. This is pure Verdi. 

WiLuiaAM Luke. 


APOLLO 


NOTES 


A “Toscanini Ninth’’ would be a great 
musical event in any circumstances, much 
more so than the cycle of Brahms sym- 
phonies which the great conductor gave so 
magically in London last year, but as he is 
now in his eighty-seventh year this 
recording of the Choral Symphony (on two 
H.M.V. long-play discs, ALP1039 and 
1040), is very possibly the last reading of it 
we Shall hear from him. There are, admit- 
tedly, other interpreters of Beethoven ; 
some of them may even be nearer in spirit 
to the music, though this is open to some 
doubt, and already there is an excellent ver- 
sion ‘of this same work available on Decca 
records, in which Erich Kleiber leads the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra through 
it with real insight. But when all this is 
said, Toscanini has no living equal 
in respect of his fidelity to the actual 
score (and the consequent clarity of 
his readings), or of the unflagging energy 
and rhythmic drive which characterise 
every one of his performances. His tempi, 
too, have become even faster with the years, 
so that a recent gramophone performance 
of La Traviata was seriously affected by 
their impetus: not so the Brahms sym- 
phonies, or the Choral. The impact of 
this absolutely logical, authentic perfor- 
mance is shattering, and shows that Tos- 
canini’s powers have grown with his years. 
It would be difficult, therefore, entirely to 
suppress one’s disappointment and annoy- 
ance with the blemishes of the recording, 
the worst of which is the pitch wobble that 
seems to have infected many of the LP 
issues by H.M.V. and its fellow companies, 
or with its general inability to convey the 
sense of “‘living’’ sound. 

The first movement, which is taken at 
a headlong pace, is probably the most 
entirely satisfactory performance that could 
be imagined, mysterious, ruthless, joyful 
and tender by turns, a miracle of con- 
densation scarcely less impressive than the 
famous first movement of the earlier C 
minor Symphony. In the Scherzo, Tos- 
canini has adopted the common, but 
reprehensible, device of adding horn parts 
to the scoring of the second theme, which 
is as near to suggesting that Beethoven 
did not know his trade as is tolerable: 
his use of the horn may often seem un- 
necessarily limited to us, who are used to 
the technical advantages of valves and 
rotaries, but it has not been found profitable 
to ‘‘modernise’’ other of Beethoven’s 
orchestrations. Both this movement and 
the heavenly slow one are happily coupled 
on to one side, though this does reduce the 
pause between the two to a bare minimum. 
The Adagio is long, full of marvellous 
modulations and slight changes of tempo. 
Only once, after the modulation into E 
flat major in the middle of the movement, 
does the music show any sign of disinte- 
grating, and even this may be the fault of 
distorted recording rather than that of the 
performers. It has been said of the Choral 
Finale that there is not a bar of the first 
three movements of the Symphony that 
does not gain in significance by its presence, 
and this is all the more extraordinary be- 
cause the setting of Schiller’s ‘“‘Ode to 
Joy,” like other of Beethoven’s last move- 
ments, was comparatively an afterthought. 
Here the extreme clarity of the performance 
is better caught on the disc, and the 
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beautiful passages for bassoon in counter- 
point with the main theme of the Finale 
are for once really audible. The Robert 
Shaw Chorale, which joins the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, sings admirably 
which is rather more than can be said for 
the soloists, though Jan Peerce stylises 
his part in the Alla Marcia section 
well enough. Toscanini’s ending may be 
Bacchanalian, but it does not rush like the 
Gadarene swine on to the final unison D, 
and through this deliberate pace it can be 
determined that all of the soloists lack both 
understanding and vocal control. Further- 
more, the drums, which have exactly the 
right quality in the Scherzo, here become 
over-assertive. Many of these objections 
may seem trivial to what is without doubt 
a superlative performance ; it is precisely 
because the ‘‘rendition,’’ as the Americans 
say, is almost blameless that they are not 
trivial. On the reverse of the last movement 
of the Ninth is a splendid performance of 
the First Symphony, which surpasses the 
recording of this work made by Toscanini 
before the war; the wood-wind sounds, 
which are lavished throughout the pages 
of the Symphony, are excellently balanced 
with the firm string tone. eS 


MUSICAL COMMENT 


When the French National Orchestra 
visited this country recently it was accom- 
panied by a pianist whose distinguished 
position would be more generally appre- 
ciated if he could be more often persuaded 
to travel abroad. Jean Boyen’s personality 
and technique naturally dispose towards 
the virtuoso interpretation of French 
music. Apart from giving the Variation 
Symphonique with the Orchestra, a 
disappointingly small repertoire, he held 
a single recital in the Royal Festival Hall 
which was enough to show his full powers. 
The choice of the Rameau Suite (in E 
Minor) to begin with was probably 
dictated only by historical consideration, 
for Monsieur Boyen seemed unable to 
fill out its spare lines at all; it sounded 
too heavily ornamented and sometimes 
almost trivial. The Ducas Variations on 
a Rameau Theme followed logically on 
this, and Monsieur Boyen was happier 
in its more varied moods and fuller 
textures. His programme ended with a 
superb performance of Gaspard de la Nuit. 


MUSIC DIARY 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garden 


The Royal Opera House (Covent Garden) Ltd., in associa- 
tion with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Repertory includes 
**Homage to the Queen."’ First performance 2nd June. 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes 
GLORIANA First performance 8th june. 
ELECTRA . : eo i 13th May. 
Fu!l Repertory Opera and Ballet from Box Office. 


Box Office, Temple Bar 796!. Open 10—7.30. 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Complete stock all makes 
Classical and Operatic 78's taken in part payment 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 
cz TEM. 3007 


121 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


By BRICOLEUR 


NGLISH PORCELAIN. Some rare and interesting pieces 
FE: were offered by Sotheby's. Included in these was a Chelsea 
‘goat and bee”’ jug, 44 in. high. Such jugs are to be met with, 
white or coloured, with the incised triangle mark, but what set 
this example apart was that, in addition to the triangle mark, it had 
the word ‘‘Chelsea”’ incised in script. Only one other is known, a 
similar jug in the British Museum, which, as well as the name of the 
factory, has the incised date “‘1745.”" £350 was the acknowledgment 
of this rar.ty. 

Another interesting piece was a Chelsea red anchor period 
“‘Teniers” figure of a peasant, in white, standing looking to right with 
arms crossed, in ragged trousers and clogs, square base encrusted with 
flowers, 73 in. high. Another example of this rare type is in the 
collection of Lord Fisher, illustrated in APoLLo, MayJune, 1944 
(“Nicholas Sprimont and his Red Anchor Figures’’). £480 was bid 
for this, and £145 for a pair of gold anchor mark figures of a youth 
with a bird-cage and a girl with a lamb, seated on tree trunks with 
flowering branches, in colours, 7} in. An early Chelsea (raised red 
anchor mark) figure of a seated bagpiper, after a smaller Meissen 
original by Kaendler, wearing a conical hat, harlequin jacket, yellow 
breeches and black shoes, the base encrusted with flowers, 7} in. 
Although this figure, the only other recorded example of which was 
exhibited at the Cheyne Exhibition, 1924 (No. 157), was repaired, it 
brought a bid of £680. A fine early Chelsea teapot and cover with 
oviform fluted body, short straight spout and pronounced loop 
handle, painted in Kakiemon style with kylins, butterflies and 
flowering plants, 4} in., raised anchor mark, £145. A raised anchor 
period white bust of William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, second 
son of George II, depicted full-face with hair en queue, wearing a 
breastplate and ribbon of an Order, 5} in., made £240. The Prince 
was a patron of the Chelsea Porcelain Manufactory and his secretary, 
Sir Everard Fawkener, was the owner of the houses in which Nicholas 
Sprimont carried on the manufacture. 

A Chelsea scent bottle of sprinkler form, raised anchor mark, and 
a fluted cup of the same period, 44 and 2 in., were sold together and 
realised £110. The painted decoration on these, a castle on a hill, 
shipping scenes and figures fishing, showed, never more clearly, the 
affinity between Vincennes and Chelsea painting. 

A pair of Chelsea water-pots painted with insects and butterflies 
in enamel colours, 23 in., red anchor period, made £100, and a red 
anchor mark bust of Perseus, his head turned to one side and wearing 
a helmet surmounted by a snake, armoured cuirass over a striped 
shirt, on a pedestal painted in puce, 5 in., £60. 

Derby pieces included a set of the seasons, in white, and each 
season represented by a child, Spring with a basket of flowers, Sum- 
mer with a sheaf of corn, Autumn with grapes and cloaked Winter 
warming himself over a log fire, 54 in. high, £110. A pair of early 
Derby white boars, one seated, the oval bases with oak leaves and 
acorns (the seated figure taken from the famous marble, the Florentine 
Boar in the Uffizi Gallery), 54 in., £35. 

Bow figures included the Drummer and Fifer, both in puce coats 
and plumed hats, flowered waistcoats and breeches, on slightly 
rococo bases, 10} in., £95. An early Bow white figure of a fruit 
seller of Muses type, holding in her apron flowers and fruit, on a flat 
base with flowers in relief, 8? in., £50. A vigorously modelled figure 
of a seated girl, circa 1757, in a white hat with red ribbon, pale yellow 
bodice with blue ribbons, pink striped underskirt and green shoes, 
8} in., made £50. 

A Longton Hall group of two putti scantily clad in yellow and lilac 
shawls, holding baskets of grapes from which a goat is feeding, 6 in. 
long by 5 in. high, brought £130. A Longton vase of flowers, painted 
round the body with a leopard and a fox ina landscape, encrus ed with 
flowers, 7} in., £38. A pair of rare white Bristol figures of Spring 
and Winter, the former with a basket of flowers and the latter with 
folded arms, skating, impressed To mark, perhaps for Tebo, ro}in., £40. 

Phillips, Son and Neale sold a pair of Worcester (F. B. & B.) 
pot-pourri vases and covers, painted with flowers, 64 in., for £58. A 
gilt openwork plate completely filled with garden peas in shucks, 
finely modelled and naturally coloured, 7 in. diam., brought £105. A 
Worcester (square mark) fluted bowl, maroon and turquoise striped, 
6 in., and a matching cup and saucer, £50; and a Colebrookdale 
circular deep plate, fitted and encrusted with mixed blossoms in 
natural colouring, 104 in., £50. 

Rogers, Chapman and Thomas sold a Royal Worcester game 
service comprising a dish, twelve plates and five other pieces, painted 
with birds, for £28 

Knight, Frank and Rutley sold a Derby bust of an ecclesiastic 
on a square plinth base, 12 in. high, for £170; a pair of Meissen 
figures of a shepherd and shepherdess, on rococo bases, gin. high, £30. 


FRENCH FURNITURE. An important collection of French 
furniture, from the collection of Captain Bertram Currie, was sold at 
Christie’s, including a number of signed pieces. A small pair of 
Louis XVI settees, 44 in. wide, bore the stamp of the Palais des 
Tuileries and brought 1,050 gns. These had stuffed backs and sides 
and stuffed seats, and were carved with running foliage. A Louis XV 
marquetry bureau-de-dame, signed A. Feilt, M.E., brought 2,000 
gns. Of bombé form, with square cabriole legs, the exterior was inlaid 
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in marquetry with designs of musical trophies, vases of flowers and 
bird and shell medallions. It measured 39 in. wide. 

Another important lot was a pair of Louis XVI mahogany ward- 
robes, 54 in. wide, signed J. H. Riesener. Each had panelled doors in 
the upper and lower parts, concave angles and ormolu escutcheons 
cast with masks and flower sprays tied with ribbons. These made 
1,850 gns. A Louis XV giltwood cheval firescreen on short cabriole 
legs with hoof feet, inset with a fine Beauvais tapestry panel of a 
basket of flowers and a sphinx, made 400 gns. 310 gns. were bid for a 
Louis XVI kingwood console table, 36 in. wide. It had a semi- 
circular top, with swivel side-drawers and turned tapered legs with 
vertical lines in mahogany and satinwood. 

A Louis XVI kingwood and mahogany commode, 50 in. wide, 
signed in two places J. B. Tuart, M.E., made 370 gns. This had a 
slightly break-front and folding doors decorated as dummy drawers, 
with a veined white marble top. A Louis XV kingwood bureau 4 
cylindre, 59 in. wide, with a tambour front, leather-covered panel 
and five drawers surrounding the kneehole front, 340 gns. A pair of 
Louis XV marquetry encoignure, both signed H. Hansen, M.E., 
with panelled doors enclosing a shelf and the doors inlaid in a 
marquetry of various woods, 500 gns. Both had what appeared to be 
an owner’s stamp—E. H. B.—a mark which remains unidentified so 
far as Iam aware. A Louis XV rosewood cartonniére, 32 in. wide, of 
shaped outline and the upper part inset with a clock, with figures of 
partly draped cupids as supporters, 140 gns. A suite of French 
Aubusson tapestry and giltwood furniture in Regence style, comprising 
six chairs and four arm-chairs, made 300 gns 

A Louis XV ormolu cartel clock, from the ‘collection of the Duc de 
Choiseul Praslin, by Bastien of Paris, the case in the manner of 
Charles Cressent, brought 290 gns.; a large late XVIIth-century 
Boulle bracket clock by Balthazar, 45 in. high and the mounts chiselled 
with masks, corbels, vines and foliage, 85 gns.; and a Louis XV 
kingwood regulator clock, the case signed by B. Lieutaud, the move- 
ment by Huillier of Paris, with a silvered metal chapter ring and 
rotating calendar dial, the case of bombé form, 750 gns. This had 
been exhibited at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 1917. 

At a sale held by Phillips, Son and Neale at Bramford Hall, nr. 
Ipswich, six Adam mahogany wheel-back arm-chairs made £220, and 
a set of five Chippendale mahogany dining-chairs, with pierced and 
interlaced vase-shaped splats, carved cresting rails, £110. In their 
London salerooms a Georgian mahogany break-front bookcase with 
satinwood inlay in Sheraton style, with glazed doors in the upper part 
and cupboards below, 8 ft. wide, made £160, a tulipwood and ormolu- 
mounted display cabinet, with a shaped front, a rouge marble top 
and cabriole legs, 3 ft. 3 in., £85. An old English mahogany writing- 
desk, lined with gilt-tooled leather, fitted nine drawers with oval metal 
wreath handles, 4 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 11 in., £145, and an XVIIIth- 
century mahogany and satinwood inlaid sideboard in Sheraton style, 
with cellaret drawers, 6 ft. wide, £80. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a set of six Chippendale mahogany 
chairs, with ladder-backs carved and pierced and chamfered legs, for 
£220, and a small early XVIIIth-century walnut bureau-bookcase, 
2 ft. 3 in. wide, with shelves in the upper part and drawers below the 
writing compartment, for £330. A set of eight Queen Anne style 
walnut chairs with cabriole legs, stuffed seats and cartouche-shaped 
backs, made £100. 

Rogers, Chapman and Thomas sold a Georgian 3 ft. mahogany 
kneehole secretaire chest with a fitted writing-drawer and six small 
drawers, for £57. A bachelor’s walnut and feather-banded chest 
with a fold-over top, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, brought £40, and a Regency 
mahogany sideboard, 5 ft. 3 in. wide, £40. A Regency rosewood sofa 
table, 38 in. wide, on reeded end standards with brass paw terminals 
and a turned stretcher, made £46. 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley, a set of six Hepplewhite shield- 
back mahogany chairs, two with arms, the seats upholstered in horse- 
hair, made £80; a Georgian mahogany serpentine sideboard fitted 
with drawers and cupboards, 5 ft. wide, £50. A mahogany dining- 
suite of Hepplewhite design, comprising the sideboard, sidetable, 
oval dining-table and eight chairs, £170; and a figured walnut 
bedroom suite of Queen Anne design, comprising the wardrobe, 
dressing-table, chest of drawers, stool, chairs, and a pair of bedsteads, 
the same figure. 


PICTURES. Among pictures sold by Christie’s a portrait, 
15 by 11 in., of a boy in a brown coat, by J. B. Greuze, fetched 850 
gns. A charming portrait of Madame de Lucqui and her child, both 
seated on a bank, painted by M. V. Lemoine, 39 by 31 in., sold for 
520 gns. An early portrait, on panel, 41 by 29 in., by P. Moreelse, 
and dated 1614, of a young lady in a black s. omacher and white lawn 
ruff and head-dress, brought 160 gns. A flower painting by Jan 
Brueghel, 204 in. by 17} in., on panel, sold for 220 gns. Another 
by Brueghel of a landscape with market carts and figures near a 
stream, on panel, 10 by 15 in., fetched £200. The Madonna, by 
Schonqauer, depicting the Madonna in red and blue robes holding the 
Infant Saviour with a landscape background, on panel, 33 by 224 in., 
sold for 320 gns. “The Lion in Love,” by Tito Conti, 41} by 31 in., 
brought 210 gns. Among the modern pictures was a monochrome 
by P. Wilson Steer, O.M., dated 1903 and called ‘‘The See-saw,” 
37 by 39 in., which realised 105 gns. A painting by C. Krieghoff 
dated 1858 and depicting figures with a sleigh on the St. Lawrence 
River, 124 by 174 in., fetched 320 gns. ‘‘The Pleasure Boat at 
Antwerp,” on panel, 25 by 44 in., signed C. C.A.P., dated 1872, 
sold for 135 gns. 
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“Lord Bolingbroke’s Old Favourite,”” by G. Stubbs, showing a 
bay hunter by a river, with a mansion in the background, brought 
300 gns. A picture by Van Balen, Brueghel, and Van Kessel, entitled 
“‘Air,”” on panel, 20 by 37 in., realised 340 gns. A self-portrait by 
F. Bol, signed and dated 1644, 32 by 26 in., sold for 150 gns. It 
depicted the artist in a dark coat and hat, seated, holding an open 
book. 500 gns. were paid for a Frans Hals picture, on panel, 17 by 
21 in., of a boy in a brown dress holding a flute. An unframed picture 
by J. H. Prins of ‘“‘The Square in Haarlem,” with the Town Hall 
and figures, 20 by 24 in., fetched 340 gns. A canal scene at Haarlem, 
11 by 154in., by P. C. La Fargue, sold for 150 gns. 

A drawing by D. Vinckeboons, entitled “A Village Fair,” circular 
on panel, 19 in. diam., brought 420 gns. An album containing 
twenty-six studies of landscape, watermill, and river scenes, etc., by 
J. L. Alberli, realised 280 gns. 

A picture by P. Gysels, sold by Robinson and Foster, fetched 
£126; painted on panel it depicted a village scene with waggon and 
figures. In the same sale an allegorical subject of the Flemish school 
sold for £103. 

Rogers, Chapman and Thomas sold a pair of gallery paintings by 
Niemann, of the Thames Valley scenes, in gilt frames, for £66. 

A portrait by Richard Jones, 1767-1840, of Stephen Denson in 
the hunting field, 35 by 42 in., was in a Knight, Frank and Rutley 
sale and realised £130. 


SILVER. Christie’s offered a William III set of three silver-gilt 
castors with the arms of John Methuen (1650-1706), Ambassador to 
Portugal. The castors had cylindrical bodies divided by a moulded 
rib and were pierced and engraved with flowers, arabesque foliage, 
birds and insects. By George Garthorne, circa 1700, 7} in. and 9} in. 
high, 49 oz. 11 dwt., they brought £950. Five James I silver-gilt 
Apostle spoons, maker’s mark crescent enclosing mullet, comprising 
the Master, St. John, St. Jude, St. Simon Zelotes and St. Philip, 
each with St. Esprit nimbus, sold for £290. An Elizabeth I plain 
bell salt, on a spreading moulded base, 44 in. high, 1581, and with the 
maker’s mark H.R. (unrecorded by Jackson), 10 oz. 8 dwt., £90. A 
Charles I basting spoon of 1641, with pierced bowl and long hexagonal 
stem with flattened spatulate top, 114 in. long, 3 oz. 18 dwt., £52. 
A Henry VIII Apostle spoon, with the figure of St. Philip, with 
unusually long sword and nimbus chased with a rose, 1522, maker’s 
mark a fringed S, £300. 

A Charles II bell engraved with the Royal monogram C.R. and 
a crown between double bands of reeding, unmarked, circa 1660, 
4 oz. 12 dwt., £180. The catalogue gives the interesting history of 
this bell. Purchased about 1850 in the West Indies, it was then 
believed to have been the property of Charles I. It would seem 
more likely to have been one of the bells from the Coronation Canopy 
of Charles II borne by the Barons of the Cinque Ports. It was 
purchased, in the mid-XIXth century, from a Miss Monck. George 
Monck, Duke of Albermarle, bore the Sceptre and Dove at Charles 
II’s Coronation. His son died in Jamaica as Governor-General 
in 1688. 

Four fine George II shell-shaped sauce-boats, by Magdelene 
Feline, 1755, on shaped oval feet, with scroll rims chased with a shell 
and scrolled handles capped with leaves, 78 oz. 15 dwt., sold for £420. 
In the same property, which had descended from Elizabeth Duchess 
of Beaufort and Baroness Bottetourt, was a pair of George II circular 
dishes, with fluted sides and scalloped rims, the centres engraved with 
the Somerset crest and Ducal coronet, 9 in. diam., by Ayme Videau, 
1745, 32 0z. 12 dwt., £250. A pair of dishes similarly engraved, 8 in. 
diam., of Frederick Kandler, 1775, 37 0z. 12 dwt., £180. A two- 
handled oval soup tureen and cover by the same maker and with the 
same arms, 12} in. wide, 1775, 100 oz. 7 dwt., £165; and a George 
II cruet frame with the Somerset crest (1740), ‘with a baluster handle 
surmounted by two dolphins forming a ring, with three plain vase- 
shaped castors and two octagonal cut-glass bottles with silver mounts, 
by John White, 1734, 80 oz. 2 dwt., £165. 

A Charles II silver-gilt oval casket, in another property, on four 
scroll feet and with a bombé body chased with oval panels with 
acanthus tips at the base, secured by a large hasp of scroll outline, 
71 in. wide, probably by John Sutton, 10 oz. 9 dwt., made £330. An 
American plain circular bowl by Samuel Burrill, Boston, circa 1733, 
5 in. diam. and with a moulded foot with spreading straight sides 
and reeded rim, 5 oz. 14 dwt., £48, and an Irish (Dublin) circular 
salver, circa 1765, by James Graham, with three scroll feet and a 
border pierced with Gothic wheel tracery, 18 in. diam., 77 02. 17 
dwt., £100. A Scottish sugar bowl by Coline Allan of Aberdeen, 
circa 1745, on three bold lions’ mask and paw feet, the body of shaped 
outline chased with festoons of flowers in matted panels, 14 0z. 2 dwt., 


28. 

At Sotheby’s a pair of Queen Anne covered jugs, by Robert 
Cooper, 1705, sold for £1,500. These, part of the Burdett-Coutts 
heirlooms, had baluster bodies engraved with contemporary armorials, 
the handles springing from “‘cut-card” work and the hinged lids 
with chased knops, 66 oz. 5 dwt. In the same property was a large 
George II salver by John Tuite, 1739. With a shell-pattern border, 
contemporary armorials and chased scroll feet, it brought £260, 
with a weight of 140 oz. 11 dwt. A pair of smaller salvers matching 
the last, and by the same maker, 73 oz. 5 dwt., made £105. A pair of 
candelabra, with the cipher of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, each for 
two lights and the branches chased with leafage, the square bases 
engraved with armorials, by Parker & Wakelin, 1765/6, 15} in. high, 
IOI oz. 5 dwt., £230. A heavy two-handled tea tray of 1828, with the 
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same cipher, 113 0z. 10 dwt., £155. A pair of George III oval soup 
tureens, boat-shaped with thread borders, maker’s mark R.S., 1799, 
200 oz. 10 dwt., £280. A set of four George III oval breakfast 
dishes and covers of 1799, maker’s mark W.S., 155 0z., £155. 

Seventy-one pieces of table silver, mostly old English pattern 
engraved with crests and monograms, chiefly Georgian dates, 96 oz. 
15 dwt., £37. Eighteen George III plates, 9 in. diam., engraved with 
a coat-of-arms and a coronet, 191 0z., £140. Twelve similar plates of 
1811 and 1812, 120 oz. 10 dwt., £130. Twelve soup plates, matching, 
1812, 149 0z., brought £90, and a similar number, 137 oz., the same 
price. Twelve three-prong table forks, six engraved with a crest, 
six by David Willaume, 1718, the others 1711, 26 oz. 8 dwt., £90. 
Sixteen tablespoons with rat-tail bowls, early bottom marks, 33 oz. 
18 dwt., £22. A heavy George II tankard by Thomas Whupham, 
1751, 34.02. 3 dwt., with contemporary armorials in a rococo cartouche, 
openwork thumbpiece and domed lid, 8 in. high, £42. 

In another property a rare William and Mary tankard, maker’s 
mark R.C., in dotted circle, 1692, 31 0z., brought £260. This had a 
later coat-of-arms in a cartouche above a reeded rim, the three feet 
formed as recumbent lions. A larger George III tankard, 9} in. 
high, by Henry Hallsworth, 1774, with a baluster body and the 
thumbpiece chased with a shell, 40 oz. 3 dwt., £42. The Earl of 
Iddesleigh sent a heavy George III salver by Jos. Sanders, 1734, 
engraved with armorials and with a “Chippendale” border, on four 
hoof feet, 13 in. diam., 49 oz. 5 dwt., £220. Two pairs of George II 
table candlesticks, matching, by John Cafe, 1750/2, with baluster 
stems chased on the shoulders with shell motifs and the bases engraved 
with arms, 100 0z. 10 dwt., sold for £130. A George III salver 
engraved with the Royal Arms of George III, by John Schofield, 
1781, on panel feet, 53 0z. 5 dwt., £105. 

An early XVIIIth-century tea-kettle, with a pyriform body plain 
except for contemporary armorials, an octagonal swan-neck spout 
with “duck’s head” terminal, on a circular lampstand with three 
double-scroll feet, 144 in. high, by John Edwards, circa 1715, 77 oz. 
5 dwt. (all in), £90. A Charles II wine taster, with contemporary 
initials and the bowl repoussé with fruit, maker’s mark S.R., a cinque- 
foil and pellets below, 1668, 1 oz. 14 dwt., £32. 

Foreign silver in this sale included an important Swedish silver- 
gilt tankard of 1698, by John Schenck of Stockholm, the drum-shaped 
body engraved with swags of fruit pendent from taselled ribbon-work, 
8} in. high, 52 oz. 7 dwt., £760. A Scandinavian peg tankard, circa 
1750, with a plain cylindrical body, ball and lion thumbpiece, 32 oz. 
15 dwt., £88, and a German silver-gilt standing cup and cover by 
Tobias Wolff (Rosenberg 4121), chased with an alternating design of 
floral pendants, early XVIIth century, 16 oz. 10 dwt., £70. 

A set of four William IV circular dishes with gadroon edges and 
shell handles by Paul Storr, London, 1831, 120 0z., made £180 at 
Phillips, Son and Neale. 


COVER PLATE 


Among the nine great portrait painters of the world, Van Dyck 
at his best is unsurpassed: and we have grown to accept the best 
period as that of the second stay in Genoa during the Italian visit 
of the 1620’s and the first years in England. The reason is not hard 
to seek. This precocious boy, whose genius enabled him to become 
one of Rubens’s most able assistants while he was still in his teens ; 
who could be employed as Court-painter by James I when he was 
just turned twenty; nevertheless knew that for the work he had in 
mind he must still study at first hand the Italian masters on whom 
Rubens had built his own career. That master concurred with the 
idea ; and when Van Dyck jeopardised his acceptance by the English 
Court by returning to Antwerp and Rubens, it was the older master 
himself who advised the Italian journey. 

There, first at Genoa where he was largely caught up with subject 
painting 4 la Rubens’; then in Rome, but soon back in the north, in 
Venice, Mantua, and elsewhere, Van Dyck perfected his art, chiefly 
with his study of Titian. Towards the end of that journey he went 
back to Genoa, and the great families there took him up as a portraitist. 
The Cattaneo, Lominelli, Palavicini, Balbi and others commissioned 
portraits from this now brilliant technician, who could combine with 
Titian’s warmth of colour his own strange reserved dignity and 
elegance. 

The portraits he did for the Cattaneo family are famous among 
his works. Those of the Marquis Giovanni Battista Cattaneo and of 
La Marchese in the National Gallery are among them. The pictures 
from the Palazzo Cattaneo were eventually sold, and some of them 
left Italy for the United States. Now Mr. David Koetser owns this 
magnificent example. The red background betokens the still lingering 
Venetian influence, but Van Dyck here is at his own maturity. The 
over-mannered elegance which was ultimately to give a touch of 
weakness to his style is entirely absent from this strongly masculine 
study. Nor is the artist yet overwhelmed with commissions which 
were eventually to make him too dependent upon assistants, or to 
add the hint of superficiality of the last years. A splendid portrait 
of the grand Genoese period when every touch came from Van 
Dyck’s own brush. 

The painting was exhibited in Vienna—‘‘Three Centuries of Flem- 
ish Art,’’ 1930. It is illustrated in Professor Gluck’s standard 
volume on Van Dyck, Klassiker der Kunst series (1931). The well- 
known authority Dr. Ludwig Burchard has acknowledged the 
painting as a fine and characteristic work by Van Dyck. 


‘England. 
Gainsborough Press, St. Albans. 
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